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ENGLISH: LITERATURE 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION. 


Yee Story of the Week. 

Imagine you are at a meeting of working 
people. Give an account of the recent 
strikes in Germany. Indicate your opinion 
of their significance. 

Write a composition of contrast on “Russia 
as It Is, and Russia as It Might Be.” 

If you have read “A Tale of Two Cities,”’ 
write a comparison of the Bolsheviki and 
the people of the French Revolution. 
Write an interesting composition on ‘“Fin- 
land in the Past, and Finland Today.” 
Give an oral summary of the most recent 
news of the Great War. 

Eaherial Articles. 

Write an article suggested by the editorial 
entitled “‘“Give the President a Free Hand,” 
in which you summarize briefly the increases 
in Presidential authority and responsibility 
that the war has brought about. 

Give a patriotic talk in which you contrast 
the American ideal of thought with the 
German ideal. 

Write a series of short, explanatory items 
concerning the work of the great German 
leaders of past times, Luther, Kant, Schiller, 
and Goethe. Explain orally how the Prussian 
spirit of today differs from the German 
spirit of the past. 

Write a short composition 
explain what is meant by 
fatherland.” 

Write a patriotic editorial article for your 
school paper on the theme suggested in the 
following: “The American boasts that his 
nation is founded on an idéal.” 

Read “Revolution and Dame Nature.” Ex- 
plain what is meant by saying: “The con- 
servative is half right and the radical half 
wrong.” 

7. In a single paragraph answer the question: 
“Will the war have an end?” 

Farmer John and the War. 
Moreau Harger. 

1. What is the writer’s principal thought? 
What method did he take to make that 
thought emphatic? Write a rule, suitable 
for inclusion in your rhetoric text, concern- 
ing this means of gaining emphasis. 

ede = the War. By Edward Earle Pur- 
nton. 

Select at least a dozen epigrams from the 
article. Explain the. meaning of every one. 
What is the advantage of using epigrams? 

. Write a summary of the advantages gained 
by the American soldier. 

Write a letter to the parent of some sol- 
dier, making your letter at once helpful and 
comforting. 

Give a spirited talk in which you show how 
we who are at home may also aid in fight- 
ing. 

Journalism’s Radium, the Colyum. By Alex- 
ander McD. Stoddart. 

1. Show in what ways the title of the article 
is appropriate. 

2. What are the characteristics of a ‘‘colyum”? 
Write a “colyum” for your school paper. 

3. Who are some of the most noted “colyum” 
writers, past and present ? Bring to class a 
paper containing a “colyum,” and explain 
why the work contained in it is satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. 


SECTION II. 
= German Puzzle. 
Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words: monarchy, 
republicanism, aristocracy, democracy, Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, Socialism, liberal- 
ism. 
SECTION III. LITERATURE. 
™ New Books. 
Explain the following expressions: a chron- 
icle; a companion volume; taste and dis- 
crimination ; illuminating; annotation; sug- 
gestive headings; editorial equipment. 
Tell something concerning the work of the 
following: William Byrd of Westover; John 
Woolman ; “the industrious Southey”; 
“Gypsy-loving Borrow”; Jeffrey. 
. Of what literary importance were ‘“‘The Ed- 
ingburgh Review” ; ‘‘Blackwood’s,”’ and “‘The 
Quarterly”? 


AND 


in which you 
“the higher 


By Charles 


WORD STUDY 








HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism— 

“The Battle Cry of Freedom,” “A War 
of Peoples.”’ 

“... America is facing an uncertain future 
on account of lack of ‘preparedness,’ mental 
as well as physical.” What are the evidences 
of our mental unpreparedness ? 

“Two processes . .. are necessary before 
we can make ‘the world safe for democ- 
racy.’”’ What are these two processes? Ex- 
plain them. 

“This is no new promise, this vow to keep 
the world safe for democracy.”’ Trace the 
history of the idea. 

. “How shall America prepare for this gigan- 
tic task?’ What is your answer? 

. George Creel says: “. . public opinion 
has been mobilized and instructed,” etc. 
Has this been done thus far in your com- 
munity? What is still left to be done? How 
are you going about it? 

What evidences does Mr. Creel give of the 
weakening influence of German propa- 
ganda? What remedy does he suggest? Give 
illustrations of your own observations of it. 
What proof have you that this is not “a 
rich man’s war,” “a business man’s war,” 
“that this country is not fighting to obtain 
foreign markets’’? 

What method is the Government using to 
counteract German propaganda? How can 
you help? 

Give some instances of German propaganda 
that you have combated. 


How the War Will Be Won—‘Farmer 
John and the War,” “The Bridge of 
Ships,’’ ““‘Winning the War,” “The Sins 
of the Fathers,” ‘“‘War Needs and tIn- 
dustry.” 

Explain why “Farmer John” was not in- 
terested in the war during the spring and 
early summer last year? 

. - « but as the farmers rode back and 
forth on their plows they thought in world 
terms.’’ What brought about the change in 
the farmers’ ideas? 

In what sense is the “bridge of ships’”’ our 
supreme necessity in the war? What means 
must we take to make our shipbuilding pro- 
gram a success? 

What does Mr. Purinton mean when he 
says that psychology has been the greatest 
factor in the success of the Germans? How 
does he apply the example to our own cause 
in the war? 

What benefits does he see for our soldiers 
in their participation in the war? What sug- 
gestions does he make for those of us who 
stay at home? 

What evidences do you find in the news 
items that thus far the whole country has 
not been organized for war? What steps are 
being taken in order to remedy this condi- 
tion at once? 


- Our War Administration—Attack and 
Defense—‘War Cabinet or President,” 
“Give the President a Free Hand.”’ 

. Explain the plan and purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s “super-cabinet” bill. Why did the bill 
bring forth “a storm of criticisms”? 

On what grounds did Senators Hitchcock 
and Wadsworth attack the war administra- 
tion? Did Secretary Baker clear up the 
situation ? 

. Disturbances in Europe—‘Will the War 
Have an End?’’ “The Rule of the Bol- 
sheviki,” “‘Bolsheviki in Finland,” “‘Ger- 
man Strikes.”’ 

“The war may simply ‘peter out’ as many 

a war has done.” How far does this state- 
ment apply to the following: (a) the “War 
of the Roses,” (b) the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, (c) the Thirty Years’ 
War, (d) the Napoleonic Wars? What evi- 
dences are there that this war, too, may 
simply “‘peter out’? 

Why is “Germany now having a hard time 
to find a Russia to negotiate with”? 

Do the successes of the Tolsheviki in Rus- 
sia and Finland presage a permanent vic- 
tory for that party? 

How far do the strikes j 1 Germany indicate 
that the cause of the Government is weak- 
ening? May the enemies of Germany find 
any - in the progress of events there 
now 
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In action! You can't really 


know what this little machine 
can do for you—and your business—until 


you have seen it in action, until you have examined 

it for yourself. In thousands of the world’s bigzest 

businesses it is today an indispensable mechanism for 

cutting, costs and speeding up efficiency. It prints quick- 

ly and cheaply all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, inter- 
And, by 


department communications, bulletins, ete. 
simply tracing, or drawin, them, illustrations, desiins, dia}rams, 





No cuts to make—no 


etc., may be included on the same sheet. 
type to be set—no wasteful and wearyin3, repeat operations—no 


outside agencies with inside information about your affairs—and 
almost noexpense. Quick,clean,themimeograph delivers five thou- 
sand finely printed duplicates an hour. It saves time, labor, money. 
It systematizes and speeds up routine. It opens up.new opportunities 
every day to keep in touch with your customers, your supply sources, 
your employees. You don’t know the mimeograph unless you know 
the new mimeograph. Booklet “E” suggests some of its emerzency 
uses. Writeforitnow. A.B. Dick Company, Chica3o—and New York. 
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GIVE THE PRESIDENT A FREE HAND 


HE proposal of the Overman bill to give the Presi- 

dent an unfettered hand in the codérdination, con- 

solidation and readjustment of the executive 

departments for the promotion of war efficiency 
is drastic; but it is good. It is apparently the President’s 
reply to the demand in Congress for the creation of a War 
Cabinet and a Department of Munitions. It is a welcome 
reply; for it indicates that the President has been moved 
by the criticism during the past few weeks of the Admin- 
istration’s conduct of the war and proposes to meet it not 
by denial, but by improvement. No one will deny that there 
is room for improvement. It would have been an unbeliev- 
able miracle if there were not. The task we have assumed 
is too stupendous and too unfamiliar to be accomplished 
without failures and blunders. The best that can be de- 
manded is that our failures shall steadily diminish and 
that the blunders shall not be repeated. 

The President’s request for a free hand in the business 
of administration—for that is what the Overman bill ap- 
pears to be—-is based on a sound principle. When you se- 
lect an executive to do a big piece of work, give him great 
authority and then hold him to a rigid responsibility for 


results. Responsibility without authority spells ruin. If you 
want the man who is Commander in Chief of the nation’s 
armed forces and the nation’s Chief Executive in one to 
win the war for you, you must let him fight it his own way. 
That does not mean, of course, that you shall not advise 
or counsel him or that you shall not criticize him. But it 
does mean that you shall not tie his hands and that you 
shall not nag him. An executive who is to produce results 
must be permitted to organize the forces under him in ac- 
cordance with his own judgment. 

The formulation of policies in their broad outlines may 
be done by others; the selection of methods must be made 
by the executive himself. 

As we said two weeks ago, there would be no use in cre- 
ating a War Cabinet which the President did not want. He 
simply would not use it to effectiveness. There is every 
reason for giving him the freedom of executive organiza- 
tion which he desires. Since that is the way he wants to 
work, he should be given fullest opportunity so to work. 
In no other way can we get out of him on the side of ad- 
ministrative performance and leadership the best of which 
he is capable. We must not be satisfied with less, 


THE GERMAN PUZZLE 


the Great War is that coincident with Germany’s 
moral secession from civilization there has been 2a 
intellectual secession which makes it apparently impossible 
for the rest of the world to understand the German or for 
the German to understand us. There is nothing perplexing 
about mere wickedness. It is as natural, tho of course as 
deplorable, for a community to be cruel, greedy and un- 
scrupulous as for an individual to be so. In attempting to 
obtain dominion by treachery and butchery the German 
Government is but following in the path of a thousand for- 
gotten dynasties and empires. It is a long time since the 
Devil invented any new sins, and the student of history can 
find ample precedent for what the Germans have done in the 
annals of other peoples. But wonderment mingles with our 
indignation when we read the sayings and writings of 
Germany’s spokesmen and apologists. They seem to think 
in a different way from others and even when they write in 
excellent English their ideas are almost untranslatable. 
One example of what we mean is the inability of the Ger- 
mans to realize that there are other political facts in ex- 
istence than the rivalries of nations. They assume that every 
one is “pro-German”’ or “anti-Japanese” or “Anglophile” or 
“Russophobe”; they cannot understand that any one is in- 
terested in the international aspects of monarchy, republi- 
canism, aristocracy, democracy, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Socialism, liberalism and simjlar issues, and may even con- 


(): E of the most surprizing and disturbing features of 


sider them as of greater importance than the conflicts of 
languages and the intrigues of diplomats. They cannot com- 
prehend why the American people were, as a whole, sus- 
picious of despotic Russia in the summer of 1916 and cordial 
friends of democratic Russia in the summer of 1917. They 
scent “British gold” or the “Northcliffe press” as the hid- 
den cause for the anger of the American people at the in- 
vasion of Belgium and the Armenian massacres and seek 
the subtlest causes to explain our simplest emotional re- 
actions. When an American of Slovak or Siamese or Choc- 
taw ancestry expresses disapproval of the assassination of 
hostages or the poisoning of wells a deep murmur runs thru 
all the German press, and the words are “We understand; 
he is moved to denounce us because of his Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry and affiliations.” 
Unquestionably the national state is a fundamental and 
important political fact, but it is strange that the German 
of today can see nothing else. It was not always so even in 
Germany. Kant, Luther, Schiller and Goethe are claimed 
by their justly proud fellow countrymen as the very essence 
of Germanism, but not one of them would have asked first 
about a stranger: “Is he a glorious Teuton or only a mis- 
erable Frenchman?” Luther would rather have inquired 
whether he was a Roman Catholic or an adherent of the 
reformed faith; Schiller whether he was a liberal or a 
courtier; Goethe whether he was an enlightened man or an 
uneducated philistine; Kant whether or not he obeyed “the 
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Moral Law within him.” They all lived in Germany and 
loved it, but they all recognized a higher Fatherland in 
which a man of any race might acquire citizenship. Even 
such enemies of humanity as Metternich and Nietzsche could 
see over the wall of “Deutschtum” and knew that there 
were other lands and other ways of thought. Metternich 
was interested in despotism as a principle, but he did not 
care whether a king had blue eyes or brown. Nietzsche him- 
self boasted of being “a good European.” But the unhappy 
German of today applies his single measure to everything; 
never whether anything is good or bad, kind or cruel, wise 
or foolish, civilized or barbaric, but always “deutsch” or 
“nicht deutsch.” 

Even the meaning of nationality is not to the modern 
German what it is to the rest of the world. The German 
insists that the Alsatian must be a good fellow-German 
because he speaks the same language; which is like con- 
tending that an Irish rebel proves himself a loyal subject 
of the British King whenever he addresses a mob in the 
King’s English instead of the primitive Gaelic. He is con- 
vinced that a few professors of anthropology can persuade 
the Flemish people that they are really Germans and have 
nothing in common with their French speaking fellow- 
Belgians. To the American, the Frenchman, the English- 
man nationality is a psychological matter, a question of the 
allegiance of the mind and heart. The modern Germans 
argue that it is a physiological matter, a question of the 
shape of the head or the accent of the voice. The American 
boasts like a man that his nation is folnded on an idea. 
The German boasts like a wolf that his nation is founded 
on a strain of blood, a superior tribe or “pack.” 








WILL THE WAR HAVE AN END? 


N discussions of the duration of the war we have com- 
[es and unconsciously assumed that some fine day 

we shall wake up and find the world at peace. We have 
talked of the treaty of peace and the congress of nations 
which shall finally settle all the questions at issue and let 
life resume its normal course. We have sensed the war as 
some terrible monster, a minotaur devouring the children of 
men, but certain some time to be done to death. We have 
considered two possible alternatives: (1) a smashing vic- 
tory, after which the winning party should dictate the 
terms of peace, or (2) a deadlock and a compromise. 

But we are beginning now to realize that these two do 
not exhaust the alternatives. We can dimly apprehend other 
outcomes and conceive of the possibility of still others that 
we cannot imagine. The war may simply “peter out” as 
many a war has done. It may smolder on indefinitely like 2 
burning building. It may dissolve in red revolution. There 
may be a general disintegration of the nations which the 
nineteenth century built up. The nations that made war in 
the beginning may not be in existence to make peace. Ger- 
many is now having a hard time to find a Russia to nego- 
tiate with. The Entente may not be able to find any Austria- 
Hungary by the time they want her to sign a treaty. 

That our doubt about a definite terminus to the war is 
shared by others appears from a remark by the distin- 
guished British publicist, Frederic Harrison, in the last 
Fortnightly Review: , 

When fighting has ceased—and I cannot feel sure that it will 
cease either soon, or in any complete, definitive, mutually agreed 
way—there will be a wholly new social order, as different perhaps 
from ours, as when the catholic and feudal order superseded that 
of polytheism, slavery, art, and luxury. There will be no special 
ruling class, no select educated class, no idle class. 

When did the war begin? The “Twelve Days” about the 
first of August, 1914, afford a formal starting point, tho 
of course the historian of the war will start his narrative 
at least ten years before when the nations likely to be in- 
volved began to put forth unprecedented efforts to arm for 
the coming conflict and when the pacifists of the world en- 


tered upon their crusade to stave it off. But during the 
three and a half years since the fighting began countries 
have been dropping in and dropping out until it takes a 
well-informed man to name the active combatants and even 
he would be puzzled as to where to draw the line. Is Serbia 
still engaged in the war? Is Montenegro? Has Brazil actu- 
ally entered it? Has China? Has Persiu taken part in the 
war? Has Albania? Is Finland now at war with Russia or 
with Germany? Is Rumania now at war with Austria or 
with Russia? The Greek flag is planted over Udine in Italy 
and over Monastir in Serbia. On which side then is Greece 
engaged? On which side is Armenia? On which side is 
Arabia? 

We may be sure that the war cannot continue at its 
present rate many years longer, probably not many months. 
But that does not necessarily mean the war will come then 
to a definite end for all the combatants. When we look back 
over history we find that wars do not invariably begin with 
a declaration and end with a treaty. If definite dates are 
assigned they are likely to be fictitious. Our last war with 
England is said to have come to an end on December 24, 
1814, but the war was virtually over long before and its 
biggest battle was fought two weeks later. It would be hard 
to set a date for the termination of the Boer or the Philip- 
pine war. The War of the Roses, the Peloponnesian War, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the Hundred Years’ War, flared up 
and died down again and again for a generation or so. 
In fact mankind has been always in a state of intermittent 
warfare. If we view the world as a whole there have been 
few if any times when the doors of the temple of Janus 
could legitimately have been closed. 

We hope that the time has passed when war is to be 
regarded, like drouth, disease and earthquakes, as inevitable 
and a normal feature of human life. But in view of the 
historic past and present possibilities it would be rash to 
assume that.a single congress or treaty will bring the con- 
flict to an end on a particular day. The Great War appar- 
ently has too much momentum to be stopped instantaneously. 
It is too complex to admit of a simple solution. 








THE BRIDGE OF SHIPS 


ENERAL PERSHING has sent from France by the 
GQ of Major Frederick Palmer, the veteran war 

correspondent who is now his chief censor, a message 
to the American people. Major Palmer gave expression to 
it at the National Press Club in Washington last week. 
He said: 

Build ships and let every woman and child in the land think 
ships. We ought to be wearing little metal ships in our button- 
holes. Children ought to play with toy ships. The woman who 
turns from knitting to encouraging a ship’s riveter to do more 
rivets a day is serving her country. And every time you think 
ships you are thinking of our men fighting for you in France. 
Would you have them want for food, for clothes, for ammunition 
to answer the German fleet? Toward our shipyards for the power 
they mean duriag and after the war the German General Staff 
strains its vision. Build, build and continue to build ships. Make 
a bridge of ships to Pershing. 

This is a striking way of calling our attention to the 
crucial point at which we are in imminent dangcr of falling 
short in our prosecution of the war. The cold fact is that 
we are not succeeding in building as many ships to be 
launched this year as we hoped to build, as we have planned 
to build, as we must build. We must mend our pace, and 
that with speed. 

Without ships in ever increasing numbers we shall fail 
in our great enterprize. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is beginning a cam- 
paign to obtain workmen for the shipyards which are to 
build the ships. Mr. Charles Piez, its General Manager, has 
made this statement in relation to the matter: 

The Shipping Board now has 716 shipways; 302 are for wooden 
ships, and 414 are for steel construction. The yards in which they 
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are established are only working one eight-hour shift per day, 
six days a week. This is monstrous. If we are to keep ahead of 
the submarine we must run three shifts per day, fifty-two weeks 
in the year. 

Our program calls for the construction in 1918 of eight times 
the tonnage delivered in 1916 at a cost of more than $1,000,000,- 
000. The Shipping Board has the necessary yards, the materials, 
and the money. All that is lacking is a spirit in the nation that 
will send a quarter of a million American mechanics into the 
yards to give their best and most efficient work. 

Mr. Piez states the problem frankly. But we are by no 
means clear that his conception of the remedy covers the 
ground. “All that is lacking,” he says, “is a spirit in the 
nation that will send a quarter of a million American me- 
chanics into the yards to give their best and most efficient 
work.” 

The spirit is there. The American people have yet to re- 
fuse a single call to service. No draft upon their patriotism 
and self-sacrifice has yet been dishonored. But something 
more is needed. What is needed besides is a plan of action. 
They must bu shown the way. They must be given leader- 
ship. 

These indispensables only the Administration can pro- 
vide. No one else knows all the facts. No one else can see 
the problem all around. No one else has the power and 
the authority to provide a solution. 

When the call is sent forth, clear and definite, American 
labor, American industry, American business will respond. 
The call should have gone forth before this time. For nine 
months we have known the need. But our handling of the 
ship problem has been our least successful war activity. 
We have had divided counsels, shifting leadership, in- 
effective organization, bad appointments. 

The problem cannot wait. The Administration need not 
be afraid of the country’s readiness to do whatever is nec- 
essary. But it must face the task of leadership with frank- 
ness and decision. 

The bridge of ships shall be built. Only show us the way. 








PIKERISM 


R. C. W. BARRON, the editor and proprietor of the 
Wall Street Journal and the Boston News Bureau, 
two of the most influential financial papers in the 


land, intimates that those who demand the conscription of. 


wealth are to be classed with slackers, socialists and pro- 
Germans. 

If “big business” takes this attitude, it is in for trouble. 
The American people know that conscription is not only the 
fairest but the most democratic way to win a democratic 
war. They likewise know that if the home is to be con- 
scripted so much more must the dollar. 

It has been suggested that “pikerism” should be the new 
word to denote the dollar slackers. It is a name that should 
stick. 








REVOLUTION AND DAME NATURE 


HE real distinction between the conservative and the 
radical is not that the former dislikes change whereas 

the latter desires it. Every one can think of changes 
in the “existing order” which he would like to see brought 
about. But the conservative, while willing to admit that 
many things might be improved, believes that it is not 
within our human power to compel the improvement. He 
concedes that wages might with advantage be higher but he 
believes in an “iron law of wages,” written in the nature of 
things, which will prevent legislative interference with the 
bargaining of the labor market from improving the lot of 
the laborer. He grants the defects of despotic government, 
but to him, as Burke, the greatest of conservative philoso- 
phers, so eloquently demonstrated, political liberty is not 
the arbitrary fashioning of man but the slow organic evolu- 


tion of nature. Is not the stock argument against the inter- 
national commonwealth, woman suffrage or any other inno- 


vation: “That may be all very well in theory, but you can’t 


change human nature”? In a word, the conservative is sim- 
ply the fatalist; the man who feels so keenly the grip of the 
great forces of race, environment and historic tradition that 
the reformer seems to him like a man who would hasten 
time by moving the hand of a clock or moderate the weather 
by holding a candle to his thermometer. 

The history of civilization is the history of pleasant sur- 
prizes for the conservative. The very changes that seemed 
most hopeless have become most real. “You cannot change,” 
it was said, “the immemorial east”; but Japan leaped in a 
generation from feudalism to the constitutional polity of 
the present. “Prohibition cannot prohibit”; but it does. “You 
cannot educate the negro”; but it was done. “The French, 
not being Anglo-Saxons, are incapable of self-government”; 
what has become of that once familiar dogma? 

We are willing to risk the prediction that a thousand 
years from today similar phrases now current, such as 
“Man is naturally a polygamous animal,” “War is rooted in 
human nature,” and “The Golden Rule in politics is an 
iridescent dream” will have gone the way of the cave- 
man’s sayings: “Man is naturally a cannibalistic animal,” 
“Belief in witchcraft is rooted in human nature” and “Se- 
curity from wolves and tigers is an iridescent dream.” 

And: yet the conservative is half right and the radical 
half wrong. In so far as institutions and ideas are of human 
construction we may change them at will, but there is a 
sphere of activity where science and hard work cannot be 
replaced by the most eloquent speeches or the most success: 
ful revolutions. t 

Living in cities we are prone to forget the mighty back- 
ground of nature against which our civilization stands 
out like a little light in a great darkness. Many So- 
cialists, especially those of the Bolshevik type, think of 
economics only in terms of distribution. Let the workers 
once overthrow the capitalists and all will be well. There is, 
however, another side to economic fact; goods must be pro- 
duced before they can be distributed. If a mob should rise 
and kill a monarch they may seize on the machinery of 
state for themselves. If they drive out a landlord they may 
divide the land among themselves. But if they “seize a fac- 
tory” what have they? A mere shell of brick filled with in- 
genious but useless machinery. The factory has no value in 
itself; its utility depends wholly upon a complex fabric of 
credit, exchange, demand, and transportation which may be 
shattered by violence but cannot be buiit by violence. Russia 
has abolished capitalism, but the people are still hungry. 
Shooting a railroad magnate does not of itself bring wheat 
to market. 

In the United States we are in little danger of seeing 
the Industrial Workers of the World sacking the savings 
banks or commandeering the grain elevators. But we are 
in danger of falling into a similar fallacy, believing that 
whenever there is want “some one” is deliberately at fault. 
We blame Mr. Hoover because the sun and rain have spoiled 
a wheat crop. We blame Mr. Garfield because there is not 
enough skilled labor in the country to make and man the 
needed rolling stock to keep our cities fully supplied with 
coal, 

We underestimate our enemy. It is not the inefficiency 
of Messrs. Wilson, McAdoo, Baker, Daniels, Hoover, Gar- 
field and Pershing to which we owe the majority of our 
mishaps and disappointments; nor is it the secret machina- 
tions of Wall Street. It is nature; the coldness of the 
weather, the breadth of the Atlantic, and the unhappy fact 
that if a man is fighting in France he cannot at the same 
time be mining in Montana or growing grain in Kansas. 
Our outlook would be dark indeed if it were not that our 
enemies, too, must fight nature and fight her with resources 
less abundant than ours. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















President Wilson ap- 
plied a counter-irri- 
tant this week to the 
demands for a super-cabinet to conduct 
the war. He secured the introduction in 
Congress of a bill giving him blanket 
powers to rebuild all Government de- 
partments and rearrange their func- 
tions and activities at will in the in- 
terests of more effective war service. 
The bill would remove for the war 
period all statutory obstacles to such 
action. In effect it would give the Presi- 
dent powers over the great war machine 
similar to those enjoyed in his own do- 
main by the head of any well-run pri- 
vate corporation. 

Curiously enough the bill brought 
forth a storm of criticisms from mem- 
bers of Congress who have been loud- 
est in their objections that there was 
lack of coérdination in the Government 
and poor business management in the 
war. Some of the critics were appar- 
ently placed in the position of demand- 
ing better business management, but 
cbjecting to the head of the nation be- 
ing business manager. The coming fight 
in Congress between the President’s 
measure and the Chamberlain war cab- 
inet bill should settle the controversy 
between those who believe in a coalition 
cabinet to run the war and those who 
are opposed to such an expedient. 

Senators Hitchcock of Nebraska and 


War Cabinet or 
President 





Courtesy of “The Woman Citizen” 


Wadsworth of New York both spoke 
in defense of the Chamberlain measure 
during the week and added their criti- 
cisms to those already given on the con- 
duct of the War Department. 

The President “does not know the 
real situation,” declared Senator Hitch- 
cock, and he added that Secretary Baker 
was “out of touch” with departmental 
activities. He characterized the Secre- 
tary’s statements concerning the possi- 
bility of getting a million and a half 
men to France this year as exaggera- 
tions of the wildest sort. Among his 
detailed criticisms of lack of coérdina- 
tion in the department, he stated that 
“12,000,000 pairs of shoes had been or- 
dered for 300,000 men.” 

“The American giant has been stum- 
bling and groping,” declared Senator 
Wadsworth. Lack of centralization was 
the burden of his complaint. As in- 
stances he stated the confusing changes 
of specifications which he said followed 
rapidly on orders for supplies made by 
the War Department. He told of one 
manufacturer who got thirty-six such 
changes in six weeks “on so simple a 
thing as the frame of a motor truck.” 

Speaking for the War Cabinet bill, 
he said: 

We have had in Washington a large 
number of able advisers; many of them 
have thought of the things which have not 
yet been done, but none of them have been 
clothed with power to do them, and few of 
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them have been able to find an agency of 
the Government where a decision could be 
had and the work started. 

I realize that some may contend that the 
President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, 
the leader of the nation in this war, can 
make all these decisions, and that there is, 
therefore, no need for any additional ele- 
ment in our wartime machinery. My con- 
tention is that, be he ever so able, no Presi- 
dent. no human being, can perform such a 
task. It is utterly impossible for one man 
to examine into all these intricate ques- 
tions. 

The cross-examination of Secretary 
Baker before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs on February 6 was not 
productive of much light on the general 
subject of the efficiency of our war ad- 
ministration. Mr. Baker’s critics on the 
committee seemed to suffer from a lack 
of codrdinated effort similar to that 
they have attributed to his department, 
and much time was lost in non-essen- 
tials. Eventually the committee decided 
that much of the information they 
wanted should not be a matter of pub- 
lic information at this time, so it was 
agreed to continue the examination in 
executive session on the following day. 

One thing brought out in the open 
session was that we have at present in 
the neighborhood of a million tons of 
shipping for troop transport, 130,000 
tons having been added in the past ten 
days. In making his estimates for the 
year Mr. Baker stated that he expected 
to divert for transport uses tonnage 
now on domestic routes, to be replaced 
by neutral ships, and he anticipated 
the assistance of the merchant fleets 
of the Allies. , 

In reference to the War Cabinet bill 
he made the following statement: 

I have a feeling that legislation that 
would free the President’s hands and allow 
him to transfer functions and codrdinate 
the needs of the departments as they arise, 
would be the best answer to the difficulties. 
All departments are constantly growing. I 
am, as you know, continually creating new 
agencies, and sometimes when in doubt 
have to study the statutes carefully to see 
how far my authority goes. If the Presi- 
dent were simply authorized to reorganize, 
recodrdinate and transfer functions as he 
sees fit, we could go to him and secure the 
necessary orders as were deemed desirable. 


Incidents of the week 
brought out more 
clearly than ever the 
fact that we entered the war in an ad- 
vanced state of industrial unprepared- 
ness. While we have successfully 
mobilized a great army of a million 
and a half men in ten months and built 
up a great fighting navy, our go-as- 
you-please industrial machine has less 
easily been adapted to war conditions. 
From many sources it is apparent that 
drastic changes must be made, and 
made quickly, in the whole industrial 
arrangement, changes that will demand 
all the wisdom and foresight of our 
administrators and lawmakers and all 
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WHEN A U-BOAT IS SIGHTED 
The officer of the deck is giving his directions 
for gun pointing to the sailor, who transmits 
them by speaking tube to the gun crew below 


the fortitude and patriotism of our peo- 
ple. The news of the week showed that 
unless these problems are faced with 
courage, an internal breakdown is 
threatened which may _ seriously 
hamper our war effort. 

In spite of the energetic action of 
Director General McAdoo the railroad 
tie-up continued and increased. The 
immediate reason was another snow- 
storm followed by a period of zero 
weather. The more important reason 
was the inheritance of a competitive 
railroad system that collapsed last year 
under the war strain. As an instance 
of the extent of the tie-up it was an- 
nounced on February 5 that the freight 
blockade extended westward 700 miles 
from the port of New York. 

Largely because of the railroad sit- 
uation much suffering was reported 
thruout the country for lack of coal 
and other necessities. The coal shortage 
reached from Maine to the Northwest, 
and was particularly acute through the 
Middle West. In Detroit alone 35,000 
men were reported idle because facto- 
ries had closed for lack of fuel. So bad 
was the situation thruout Ohio that 
Governor Cox went to Washington to 
plead for relief. In New England the 
Maine. Central Railroad, which had 
been getting on with borrowed coal, 
stated that it was unable to obtain 
more. In Boston solid blocks of tene- 
ments were reported as having had no 
heat since December 29: last, and no 
running water in the frozen pipes this 
year. Yale University and many other 
institutions closed their doors for lack 
of coal. The steel industries of the 
country were running at from 30 to 45 
per cent capacity, and even the muni- 
tions plarits were appreciabiy slowed 
up. 

Meanwhile attention in Washington 





was directed to the fact that except on 
Mondays unessential industries con- 
tinued to devour the coal and the 
supply of fuel oil, the latter sorely 
needed for use in our navy and those 
of the Allied nations. 

In addition the grain problem 
showed signs of approaching a crucial 
stage. The visible wheat supply of the 
country this week was reported to be 
about a fifth of what it was this time 
last year. Over the eastern sections it 
was spread very thin indeed; in New 
York, for instance, the stock of wheat 
ashore and afloat was about 3 per cent 
of last year’s stock. The supply of un- 
sold flour in that city was about a 
sixth of that reported a year ago. Mr. 
Hoover’s announcement on February 5 
limiting the amount of bread to be 
served to patrons of public eating 
places to two ounces—about one good- 
sized slice—indicated the seriousness of 
the general condition. 


Several constructive 
measures to alleviate 
the industrial situa- 
tion were undertaken during the week. 
Most of these had a direct bearing on 
the future of the so-called non-essential 
industry which helps us neither to ex- 
ist nor to fight. 

In England the non-essential indus- 
try requiring labor or material or ma- 
chinery that can be diverted to work 
essential to the war has been gradually 
eliminated by the Government. Proba- 
bly the same process is inevitable here. 
The first step to enable our Government 
to decide what industries shall be en- 
couraged and what industries slated for 
a process of slow starvation was made 
in the introduction in the Senate and 
the House simultaneously, on February 
4, of the War Finance Corporation bill, 
backed by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. 

The bill would create the Federal 
War Finance Corporation, with $500,- 


War Needs and 
Industry 


000,000 capital and power to issue up 
to $4,000,000,000 in short term notes, 
to accord “financial assistance, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to persons, firms, 
corporations and associations whose 
operations are necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war.” 
The corporation will also license all is- 
sues of securities of over $100,000 and 
may refuse permission for such issues. 

It is obvious, aside from the possibil- 
ities of the governmental veto, that 
with-the tremendous drain made upon 
the national resources by the Govern- 
ment’s war loans, the industries not 
considered worthy of Government as- 
sistance will have difficulty in securing 
new capital. On’ February 5 it was an- 
nounced that our war expenditures for 
ten months were $7,100,000,000 and 
were increasing at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a month. We have to raise 
$10,000,000,000 for ourselves and loans 
to the Allies by July. 

The Finance Corporation bill is ex- 
pected to be subjected to keen exami- 
nation in Congress. Its critics declare 
that as it stands it would give too great 
powers to the Government corporation 
and put a severe strain on the Federal 
Reserve system. 

A further indication that the non- 
essential industries face short com- 
mons was contained in a proclamation 
by President Wilson on February 4 
placing manufacturers and distributors 
of fuel oil under license. A priority list 
for deliveries of fuel oil, established by 
the President, contains twelve classes. 
Industries deemed essential are includ- 
ed in the first eleven, and non-essential 
industries are lumped in the twelfth, 
among “all other classes.” 

On the same day it was announced 
that the Administration was consider- 
ing a fifty per cent reduction in the vol- 
ume of our imports in order to conserve 
our shipping for military transport.. It 
was stated that if a cut in imports is 
made, the Government will put under 
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WAITING THE WORD TO FIRE 
The gun crew stands ready to carry out the orders from the officer on deck. These photographs 
of practise defense against U-boats were taken on an American convoy. The crew are wearing 
the new cold weather uniform of our navy 
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STUCK AGAIN! 


The coldest weather on record and an abnormally heavy snowfall have taken turns in hindering the eastern cities’ anxious efforts to keep up their 
f coal supply. This train, stalled just outside the mine, presents a graphic picture of the whole coal shortage problem 


the ban a list of articles considered not 
essential for the prosecution of the war. 
Secretary Baker intimated before the 
Senate committee that vessels in “non- 
essential trade” would be added to the 
war transport fleet. 

Agitation to curtail the non-essential 
industry has already been manifest. In 
this connection a statement issued by 
the National City Bank of New York 
on February 2 under the caption of 
“Bank Credit and the Bond Issues,” 
contains an illuminating paragraph. 
“Production in time of peace,” it says, 
“consists in part of necessities for im- 
mediate consumption, in part of lux- 
uries, and in part -of additions to the 
productive equipment.” It suggests that 
the rational way to comply with the 
Government’s demand for labor in time 
of war is to “cut out the production of 
luxuries or non-essentials,” and to “cut 
down the additions to permanent im- 
provements, restricting them to such 
only as will aid in carrying on the war.” 


‘ ‘ After a long discussion 
Railroad Bill in committee and a 
delay that assuredly 
was not helpful in the effective prose- 
cution of the war, the Administration 
bili defining the terms of government 
war control of railroads was reported 
out in the Senate and the House this 
week. The legislative committee in each 
branch of Congress had tacked on an 
amendment limiting the period of 
Government control, the House to two 
years after the declaration of peace, 
the Senate to a year and a half. The 
original bill fixed no specific date for a 
return to private ownership. 

Already there are evidences thru the 
country of a growth of sentiment for 
permanent government operation. At 
the hearing on proposed wage increases 
before the Railroad Wage Commission 
during the week, representatives of the 
railroad workers made it plain that 
they are in favor of such a change. 


so4s Before this year 
ae eo ge ew York City 


never had elected 
any Socialist legislators in quantity. 
But at the last election ten Socialist 
Assemblymen were voted into the state 
legislature and seven Socialists were 
chosen as aldermen. These men have 
been in action for over a month and 
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THE GREAT WAR 


February 1—Bolsheviki take Odessa 
and Kiev. Pershing reports ten 
deaths. 

February 2—Supreme War Council at 
Versailles finds no possibility of 
peace in Hertling and Czernin pro- 


posals. German strike broken by 
military authorities. 
February 3—Air raids on Padua, 


Venice and Treviso. 
ports three wounded, 
seven died from disease. 

February 4—Rumanians take Kishi- 
nev from Bolsheviki. Pershing re- 
ports one killed and two died from 
disease. 

February 5—Mutiny in Greek army 
supprest. Pershing reports one 
killed and five wounded. 

February 6—“Tuscania” sunk with 
2179 American troops on _ board. 
Pershing reports one killed and ten 
wounded. 

February 7—Ten months of war have 
cost United States $7,100,000,000, 
of which $4,684,400,000 has been 
loaned to Allies. British Admiralty 
reports loss of fifteen British mer- 
chantmen over 1600 tons and five 
smaller vessels during week. 


Pershing re- 
one killed, 




















the old-time politicians are hoping they 
will never appear in the legislative 
halls. 

The Socialist assemblymen have in- 
troduced a number of bills to strength- 
en the labor laws of the state, to per- 
mit municipalities to establish munici- 
pal ice plants, laundries and the like, 
and the Socialist aldermen have been 
fathering measures to have the city 
take over the milk distributing busi- 
ness, to have the city purchase coal at 
the mines and sell it to the people 
without profit, and similar innovations. 
But what the old-timers object to is not 
so much their measures, which are con- 
signed to mortuary committees, as 
their manners. 

For instance, it is the amiable habit 
of the New York legislature, like those 
of most other states, to do nothing to 
within a fortnight of the end of the 
session, when amass of legislation is 
jammed thru with a rush. The Social- 
ist assemblymen not only object to this 
easy method of earning their salaries, 
but they have the bad taste to call at- 
tention to the method. A few days ago 
they published the record of the legis- 
lature for the month of January, show- 


ing that no committees had met, no 
bills had been voted on, exactly noth- 
ing had been done. Lest their state- 
ment should not receive sufficient pub- 
licity they have traveled. about the 
state, explaining the conditions to the 
home folks of their fellow legislators, 
and incidentally spreading their polit- 
ical propaganda and making general 
nuisances of themselves. Also, instead 
of loafing about the hotel lobbies like 
regular lawmakers, they spend their 
spare time (when not out addressing 
other fellows’ constituents) studying 
works on government, economies and 
history in the Capitol library, attend- 
ing highbrow lectures, and otherwise 
misconducting themselves. 

The aldermen are no better. On 
their spare evenings they invite Co- 
lumbia professors and other experts 
on social and economic subjects to ad- 
dress them. They are indefatigable de- 
baters, and nag the members of the 
Tammany board beyond endurance. 


. Washington has at 
On — last confirmed the 

news which came 
from Berlin three months ago, that the 
American contingent has been as- 
signed to a sector on the Lorraine 
front. This is officially stated to be 
“northwest of Toul,” but the length 
of the American sector is not given. 
Apparently, then, the Americans are 
to stand guard over one of the gates 
of the eastern front, near St. 
Mihiel, where an acute angle of the 
German line is thrust across the Meuse 
between the fortresses of Toul and 
Verdun. This was the scene of some of 
the hardest fighting of the War of 
1870 and the present war, and, while 
it has been comparatively quiet for 
the past year, it may at any moment 
have to resist another German drive 
or become the front of a French ad- 
vance into the lost provinces. 

The German raid of November 13, 
which resulted in the capture of twelve 
Americans, took place, according to 
the German announcement, near where 
the canal connecting the Marne with 
the Rhine crosses the Lorraine fron- 
tier. This point is east of Toul. Eight 
of these prisoners are reported by the 
Red Cross to be confined at Tuchel in 
West Prussia. 

The famous and fashionable water- 
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ing place of Aix-les-Bains has been 
selected as a recreation center by the 
American soldiers in France when off 
duty. Here on the edge of the Alps 
and within sight of Mont Blanc there 
are numerous hotels which formerly 
catered to the tourists of all nations, 
and the Y. M. C. A. has arranged ac- 
commodations for thousands of men. 

The American sector is situated on 
low and marshy ground and among 
many ponds, so it is necessary to man 
the pumps constantly to keep the dug- 
outs dry. At one point the American 
front trench comes within sixty feet 
of the German. The American artil- 
lery, established on higher ground in 
the rear, has been busily engaged in a 
duel with the German artillery of late. 


The Cunard steamer 
“Tuscania,” used as a 
transport for Ameri- 
can troops, was torpedoed and sunk off 
the north coast of Ireland on February 
5. The War Department reports that 
there were 2179 Americans on board, 
of whom, at latest account, 1912 had 
been saved. The survivors were landed 
at Bucrana and Larne, Ireland. 

The War Department states the fol- 
lowing units were on board the “Tus- 
cania”: Headquarters Detachment and 
companies D, E and F of 20th 
Engineers; 107th Engineers’ Train; 
167th Military Police; 107th Supply 
Train; the 100th, 158th and 213th 
Aerial Squadron; Replacement De- 
tachments Nos. 1 and 2 of 32nd Divi- 
sion; 51 casual officers. Most of the 
men are from Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The “Tuscania,” built for the Anchor 
Line in 1914, was one of the handsom- 
est and best equipt of the transatlantic 
passenger ships. She was the first 
vessel of the kind to be run by steam 
turbines working thru reduction gear- 
ing. She was designed to carry 2500 
passengers and freight besides. 


The “Tuscania” 
Lost 


The “Tuscania” was sailing under 
orders of the British Admiralty and 
manned by a British crew and con- 
voyed by British warships. This is the 
first vessel carrying over American 
troops to be sunk. 

The American transport “Antilles” 
was sunk October 17, 1917, on her re- 
turn trip with the loss of 67 men. 


A Weoved “From February 1, 1927, 
U-Boats °°? traffic will be stopped 

with every available weap- 
on and without further notice.” This 
announcement by the German Govern- 
ment inaugurated a new era of ruth- 
lessness which, it was expected, would 
soon bring the war to a close. Within 
three months, or “certainly” within 
six, announced the German military 
authorities, England will be brought 
to her knees. A year of unrestricted 
submarine warfare has now passed and 
still England shows no signs of surren- 
der. Instead, then, of knocking out Ger- 
many’s most dreaded enemy, the first 
effect of the policy was to bring into 
the field a new foe, the United Stafes, 
whose potential power is quite as 
great. 

The hopes of Germany were based 
upon the calculation that the U-boats 
could sink a million tons of British 
shipping a month. As a matter of fact, 
they probably have, on the average, 
sunk about half that amount. The ex- 
act figures are not known because the 
British Admiralty no longer reports 
the tonnage or in general the names of 
the vessels lost. It does report from 
week to week the number of vessels 
sunk. From these reports it appears 
that during the year about 1400 mer- 
chant vessels have been sunk, of which 
799 were of over 1600 tons. This does 
not include, however, vessels which 
were disabled tho not sunk, nor does 
it include the vessels sailing under the 
Admiralty flag for military and naval 


purposes. The number of British civ- 
ilians, men, women and children, who 
have lost their lives from U-boats since 
the war began is 14,120. 

The total losses of Allies and neutral 
merchant shipping during the year are 
estimated at 6,600,000 tons. The num- 
ber of ships sunk has on the whole de- 
clined week by week since last April, 
but they are still being sunk more rap- 
idly than they can be built. Whether 
the same may be said of the subma- 
rines is uncertain. The fall in the rate 
of losses may in part be explained by 
the fact that there are fewer vessels 
afloat. The entrances and clearances at 
British ports for the first week of June 
were 28,204 ships. For the last week 
in January it was 4661. 

The Germans claim to have sunk 
10,000,000 tons of ships, worth with 
their cargoes $5,000,000,000. Ship- 
building, they believe, will only re- 
place about a third of this loss, and 
therefore not enough ships will be 
available in the near future to trans- 
port and maintain in France an Amer- 
ican army of any great size. Secretary 
Daniels estimates that five tons of 
ship to a man are necessary to trans- 
port our troops to France. Hence to 
carry over the 1,500,000 men whom 
Secretary Baker says will be ready this 
year would require 7,500,000 tons. Of 
this 4,000,000 tons are already under 
the American flag or can be obtained 
from neutrals. Estimates of the ton- 
nage which may be built during the 
year range from 2,500,000 to 6,000,- 
000. 

The loss to American shipping thru 
the U-boats during the year is sixty- 
nine vessels, with a total tonnage of 
171,061. This is more than offset by 
the seizure of German ships in Amer- 
ican ports. There were 107 of these, 
with a tonnage of 686,494. Altho they 
were supposed to have been put out 
of commission thru destruction of 
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This photograph of United States marines en route somewhere in France from port to camp sends 


A THRU TRAIN TO THE FRONT 


folks at home 


back an inspiring message of courage to the 
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their machinery by their crews shortly 
before the declaration of war by the 
United States, they have all been re- 
paired and are now in service. The 
“Leviathan,” née “Vaterland,” is sup- 
posed to have taken 8000 American 
troops over to France. 

But while the U-boat depredations 
have altogether failed of their miain 
object, that of starving out England, 
they have inflicted appalling losses on 
the mercantile marine of the world. 
Whenever a wheat ship of 5000 tons 
goes down it means the loss of 2,000,- 
000 loaves of bread, or, if it is a meat 
ship, 50,000 carcasses of mutton may 
be destroyed. Lord Rhondda, the Brit- 
ish Food Commissioner, stated that in 
one week of December 3,000,000 
pounds of bacon and 4,000,000 pounds 
of cheese were sent to the bottom of 
the ocean by submarines. 

The depredations of the U-boats 
have for the most part been confined 
to the zone specified by the German 
Government around the British Isles, 
off the coast of France and in the 
Mediterranean. On January 11, 1918, 
the barred zone was extended west- 
ward to include the Azores and Cape 
Verde Islands. This may be regarded 
as a threat directed against the Amer- 
icans. 

The British Admiralty has estab- 
lished a new barred zone off the west 

‘eoast of Scotland, completely block- 
ing the western entrance to the Cale- 
donian canal. 
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Central News 
ENLIST YOUR LENS 


We are being increasingly reminded now that 
the best lenses before the war were made in 
Germany and that there is a consquent shortage 
at present of the special lenses for cameras and 
binoculars that are needed by our army pho- 
tographers and scouts. Captain Betz of the 
photographic division of the United States Signal 
Corps has established a recruiting office where 
civilians may enlist their lenses in the service 
and Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
urges that owners of telescopes or binoculars 
lend them to the navy. They can be sent to the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C., with the 
name and address of the donor carefully marked, 
and they will be returned if possible in good 
condition after the war. Sextants and chronom- 
eters are also needed by the Government 


Ford Chosens Secretary Daniels, who 
for U-Boats is not given to ex- 
travagant flights of 
fancy, has made the prediction before 
the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs that by the late months of this 
year the submarine menace would be 
overcome. “When the present, plans 
for combating the submarine are en- 
tirely completed,” he said, “there may 
be occasional loss to shipping, but 
the constant menace will be averted.” 
Mr. Daniels declared that we would 
have nearly 300 destroyers and sub- 
marine chasers in the war zone and on 
the ocean lanes by late summer or 
early in the fall. An improved stand- 
ardized type of submarine chaser will 
be turned out in quantity by Henry 
Ford at his Detroit plant, which has 
been devoted to Government work. 
The new craft will be about 200 feet 
long and will carry two powerful guns. 
They are very fast and ride so low in 
the water that they are hard to see. 


The Supreme War 
Council of the Al- 
lies, which met at 
Versailles from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 2 to discuss measures for carrying 
on the war, agreed that the time had 
not come for entering into peace nego- 
tiations as proposed by the Central 
Powers. The official statement is: 


The Supreme War Council gave the most 
careful consideration to the recent utter- 
ances of the German Chancellor and the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but was unable to find in them any 
real approximation to the moderate condi- 
tions laid down by all the allied govern- 
ments. This conviction was only deepened 
by the impression made by the contrast be- 
tween the professed idealistic aims with 
which the Central Powers entered upon the 
present negotiations at Brest-Litovsk and 
their now openly disclosed plans of con- 
quest and spoliation. 

Under the circumstances the Supreme 
War Council decided that the only imme- 
diate task before them lay in the prosecu- 
tion of the war with the utmost vigor and 
the closest and most effective codperation 
of the military effort of the Allies until 
such time as the pressure of that effort 
shall have brought about in the enemy gov- 
ernments and peoples a change of temper 
which would justify the hope of the con- 
clusion of peace on terms which would not 
involve the abandonment, in the face of an 
aggressive and unrepentant militarism, of 
all the principles of freedom, justice and 
respect for the law of nations which the 
Allies are resolved to vindicate. 


In the Supreme War Council Great 
Britain was represented by Premier 
Lloyd George and Lord Milner, France 
by Premier Clemenceau and Pichon, 
and Italy by Premier Orlando and 
Baron Sonnino. The military represent- 
atives were Weyand, Wilson, Cadorna, 
Bliss, Foch, Robertson, Alfieri, Pétain, 
Haig and Pershing. Complete unity 
was arrived at in regard to both the 
policy to be pursued and the measures 
for its execution. 


Enemy Peace 
Proposals Declined 


The power of the Bol- 
The Rule of the = sheviki appears to be 

Bolsheviki extending rather than 
declining. Within the week they have 
gained possession of Eleaborg on the 
extreme northwest and of Orenburg on 
the extreme southeast of European 
Russia, Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, 


Odessa and Helsingfors are in their 
hands. They unceremoniously dismissed 
the Constituent Assembly and they dom- 
inated the All-Russian Conference of 
Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, which succeeded the Assem- 
bly at the capital. The opposition is 
compelled to resort to assassination as 
under the old régime. Two attempts 
have been made against the life of the 
dictator, Nikolai Lenine. On January 
16 he was shot at as he was passing 
thru the street in an automobile and 
on January 31 a student entered the 
Smolny Institute and fired at him with 
a revolver, but without hitting him. 

The Bolsheviki have seized all the 
bank accounts of the British and other 
foreign embassies and consulates, to be 
held until the funds of the former Rus- 
sian Government on deposit in London 
and elsewhere are turned over to them. . 
They allow Ambassador Francis and . 
the American staff only $15 a week per 
person for living expenses. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador is threatened with im- 
prisonment unless the United States : 
Government releases Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkmann, the American 
anarchists who are convicted of inter- 
fering with the draft. John Reed, the 
American journalist, who is under in- 
dictment as editor of The Masses for a 
similar crime, has been appointed Con- 
sul General at New York by the Bol- 
shevik Government. 

Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister, when interviewed on the sub- 
ject of President Wilson’s latest decla- 
ration, said: 

Mr. Wilson’s latest formula was actuated 
primarily by the important fact that Amer- 
ica does not seek territorial aggrandizement 
but is strengthening preparation for her 
own imperialism. 

The problem of the American middle 
class is to obtain the weakening of both 
imperialistic sides in the European conflict 
in order to make American capitalism the 
heir of European capitalism. That is why 
the praise bestowed upon us by Mr. Wil- 
son, when only two weeks before the Ameri- 
can and Entente press called us German 
agents, has not called out from our side 
the enthusiastic response expected. 

At any rate, we believe if Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George really sought a quick 
peace through their latest formulas they 
should have shown it by consenting to join 
in general peace negotiations. 

The participation of all the warring 
lands in the negotiations would have 
created such a .peace sentiment among the 
peoples that it would have made impos- 
sible a renewal of the war after the long- 
welcomed armistice, and would have forced 
a negotiated, democratic peace. Any at- 
tempt to renew the war after negotiations 
would undoubtedly result in the overthrow 
of all the governments. That is why the 
Entente fought shy of our invitation to join 
the general peace negotiations. They hope 
still to crush the Central Empires, and 
they do not desire to sacrifice their own 
imperialistic ambitions. 


Bolsheviki eae gre the capital of 
‘> Dieta inland, is now in the 
- hands of the Red Guard, 
who are reported to be plundering and 
murdering without hindrance. The revo- 
lutionary movement was fomented by 
Bolsheviki from Petrograd, who sent 2 
large body of troops to overthrow the 
Finnish Government. Leon Trotzky, the 
Bolsheviki Foreign Minister, left the 
Brest-Litovsk conference in order to 
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go to Helsingfors, where he made a 
speech from the portico of the govern- 
ment building, promising the people 
full support if they would follow the 
example of Russia. Members of the Fin- 
nish Diet have been thrown into prison 
or assassinated. When the Red Guard 
attempted to search the house of Gen- 
eral Silverhjelm the octogenarian gen- 
eral stood them off with a revolver and 
after killing several of his assailants, 
shot himself. 

On the west coast of Finland, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, the Red Guards took 
possession of Tornea and Uleaborg, but 
the latter was recaptured by the Gov- 
ernment forces under General Manner- 
heim. The Swedish part of the popula- 
tion are being carried away from Hel- 
singfors by steamers and gunboats sent 
from Sweden for that purpose. They 
are anxious for Swedish intervention, 
but the Swedish Government declines 
to take any official action. The leading 
Stockholm papers advocate sending 
arms and ammunition to aid the Finns 
in their fight against anarchy and bar- 
barism. 

Previous to the war the sufferings of 
Finland had aroused the sympathy of 
the outside world, for the Czar had sup- 
prest the liberties he had sworn in his 
inaugural oath to protect. But what the 
Finns have had to endure from the 
revolutionists is worse than the op- 
pression of the old régime. Upon the 
overthrow of the autocracy the Finns, 
holding that the Grand Duchy was con- 
nected with Russia only thru the per- 
son of the Czar, declared their inde- 
pendence and it was promptly recog- 
nized by Germany and Sweden. But 
neither Great Britain nor the United 
States extended a hand of welcome to 
the new republic and now it has ap- 
parently fallen into the hands of the 
Petrograd Bolsheviki. A commissioner 
from the Finnish Government is now in 
Washington seeking official recognition. 


Queen The strike epidemic that 
Strikes broke out in various parts 
of Germany was not pre- 
meditated or in general authorized by 
the labor leaders, but was a sporadic 
manifestation of the prevailing distress 
over food scarcity and discontent over 
the failure to make peace. The total 
number of men involved is estimated 
at 180,000; still they were not numerous 
enough in any one place to bring. about 
a complete and prolonged stoppage of 
work. In the Krupp Steel Works, for 
instance, only three or four hundred 
workmen out of 60,000 went out, and 
they were fined or discharged. There 
was little rioting in general, tho in 
Berlin mobs, mostly composed of boys 
and girls, derailed and demolished the 
street cars and one policeman was shot. 
That the strike had in part a polit- 
ical aim is shown by the leaflet dis- 
tributed in Berlin, which read: 

Only by rising en masse, only by a gen- 
eral strike that shall put a stop to all in- 
dustrial activities, and especially the war 
industry, only by a_ revolution and by 
wresting from the hands of tyrants a demo- 
cratic republic for Germany, can a halt be 
called to the international butchery and a 
general peace be brought about. 

Delay no longer, German workers, men 




















Central News 


SEE THE PRETTY BIRDIE! 


Pigeons have an important place in modern warfare as messengers to carry important dispatches 
to and from advanced and inaccessible positions where telephone lines are cut and bombardment 
makes the use of dispatch riders impossible. The United States army is following the example of 
the Allies now in establishing a training station for carrier pigeons. This photograph shows one 
of the American dispatch riders with a corps of his assistants ready to be sent forward to the lines 


and women alike, but act, and act with 
vigor, sparing none. 

The military authorities took prompt 
and strong measures. General von Kes- 
sel, in command at Berlin, ordered all 
the strikers to report for work at seven 
o’clock Monday morning and declared 
in his proclamation that: 

Employees failing to resume work will 
be tried by court-martial, which is author- 
ized to impose sentence of death, execution 
to take place within twenty-four hours of 
the time the sentence is imposed. 

The Social Democratic party refused 
to father the strike and the unions de- 
clined to pay out relief funds. A Rad- 
ical Socialist member of the Reichstag, 
Wilhelm Dittmann, who was arrested 
while addressing a crowd of strikers, 
was convicted by court-martial of in- 
citing to high treason and was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in a fortress 
for five years. His party colleagues in 
the Reichstag are trying to secure a 
remission of his sentence. 

These labor disorders are ascribed by 
the Cologne papers to Anglo-American 
machinations. It is said on New Year’s 
Day in Washington $60,000,000 was 
subscribed to start revolutionary move- 
ments in Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. The organization is supposed to 
be under the leadership of Senator 


Stone, Earl Reading and Viscount 
Northcliffe. 
Troubles of Spain, long considered 


the European nation 
most completely wedded 
to a neutral policy, is today hesitating 
on the verge of war. But national sen- 
timent is divided and the present Gov- 
ernment has controversies on hand with 
both groups of belligerents and thus it 
is uncertain whether either of the two 
war parties, pro-Entente and pro-Ger- 


Don Quixote 


man, can win the nation to its policy. 

The recent refusal of the Spanish 
Government to permit the transporta- 
tion across the French border of sup- 
plies intended for the American arm: 
has created a critical diplomatic situa- 
tion with the United States. Foodstuffs, 
oil and lumber had been ordered from 
Spain for the use of General Pershing’« 
army when the Government interfered 
to prohibit their delivery. The Spanish 
Government has, however, consented to 
enter into diplomatic negotiations with 
the United States about the matter; 
perhaps to prevent the holding up of 
Spanish shipping now in American 
ports, perhaps to arrange a compro- 
mise by which Spain can obtain Ameri- 
can commodities the export of which 
has been restricted by this country. 
Many observers of recent political tend- 
encies in Spain see in the dispute the 
influence of German propaganda, but 
the official explanation of the Spanish 
Government is that it was forced to 
place an-embargo on the American army 
orders because the Spanish people were 
suffering from a shortage of the very 
commodities for which our army had 
contracted. 

To balance the controversy with the 
United States, the Spanish Government 
has decided to send a vigorous protest 
to Germany. concerning the sinking of 
the Spanish coastwise trading vessel 
“Giralda” by a German submarine. 
Prime Minister Alhucemas announced 
that this incident might compel Spain 
“to take exceptional decisions.” Ex- 
Premier Romanones is openly preach- 
ing war against Germany, and the sym- 
pathies of King Alfonso are well known 
to be with France and Great Britain. 
But the Spanish army contains 2 
strongly pro-German element. 








THE BRIDGE OF SHIPS 


venture to predict that within the 

next three or four months, perhaps 

sooner, there will be greater ex- 

citement concerning our supply of 
ships than there is now in respect to 
the fuel situation. 

Criticism, of course, finds strength 
with use. Secretary Baker pointed out, 
too, that the sending over of great num- 
bers of troops is contingent now only on 
the production of great numbers of 
ships. And fathers and mothers and 
relatives, in whom a panicky feeling 
has already once been roused, are likely 
to feel it surge again when they realize 
some of the tremendous difficulties in 
establishing and maintaining our bridge 
of ships to Europe. They are likely to 
see, in other words, that not merely the 
fate of one section of an army is de- 
pendent upon that line being main- 
* tained, but the fate of all the Allied 
armies. Even now, in fact, before the 
bulk of our troops have reached Europe, 
the Allies already there are dependent 
for a thousand and one things upon 
America, the storehouse of the world; 
and it goes without saying that troops 
cannot be transported, munitions can- 
not be sent, nor aeroplanes, nor any- 
thing else unless the bridge of ships is 
sustained. 

America realizes all this. And Ger- 
many realizes it. It was only Germany’s 
idea that she could destroy this bridge 
of ships that led her to invite oppor- 
tunity for ruthless warfare. It is our 
confidence that they cannot cut that line 
that makes us confident of doing our 
share in the war. And it is only the 
part of wisdom, accordingly, that we 
build not merely enough ships, but more 
than enough. 

It becomes more than clear, thus, that 
the responsibility for the building of 
ships is not merely the Government’s, 
but the responsi- 
bility of every 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 








] Mr. Filene, ever since the war began, 
| has spent the major portion of his time 
in Washington and has had an unu- 
sual opportunity to study the question 
of shipping which is soon likely to be- 
come the most important issue before 
the American people—TuHE EDITOR 














The program of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation calls for five million tons 
in 1918 and perhaps for six million 
tons in 1919—enough, it is hoped, to 
replace those that the Germans will 
destroy, more than enough. But the dif- 
ficulties in this large program are enor- 
mous and not at all generally appre- 
ciated. They are difficulties in part born 
of the fact that the machinery of pro- 
duction and the men had to be assem- 
bled on an unprecedented scale. And tho 
the natural thought comes that since 
the shipyards are increasing the num- 
ber of ships must be increasing as well, 
the problem is much greater than that. 

It is probable that at the present time 
the workmen in the yards are not on 
the average working more than sixty- 
five per cent of the time. That is, of 
the total time of all the workers less 
than sixty-five per cent is being ap- 
plied to the task in hand. 

At once fathers, mothers, relatives 
of troops abroad—the whole nation, in 
a word—demand to know “Why?” 

There are a great many reasons 
“Why.” First, there are housing diffi- 
culties. Next there is lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. Finally, as a 
result of these first two causes, ship 
workmen are leaving their employment 
in great numbers. I understand that one 
of the big yards, for instance, employed 
17,000 men within a few months, and 
at the end increased its total force by 
only 600. 


The enormous numbers of workmen 
brought to the shipyard centers has 
resulted in a lack of adequate housing 
space. There is a bill now in Congress 
for the appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
provide housing facilities, but it is clear 
that many months must elapse before 
that money can produce the requisite 
number of houses. Not a wheel in any 
community near a shipyard should re- 
volve uncil every wheel in the shipyard 
is turning. Citizens can help greatly by 
giving up space in their homes to work- 
ers, just as they would permit troops 
to billet with them, if troops had to be 
quartered in the town; or by giving up 
a floor to the family of a shipyard 
worker. 

In the matter of transportation, tho 
the Government has certain powers that 
might be applied to relieve the situa- 
tion, more can be done by codperation 
than in any other way, by applying the 
simple formula that every shipyard 
worker should be supplied with adequate 
street railway transportation even if 
there is not enough means of trans- 
portation left for the rest of the town. 
As a matter of fact, there will usually 
be found enough means of transporta- 
tion for all if the town works codépera- 
tively toward making the proper ad- 
justments. 


REAT improvement has been 

achieved in several instances by the 
opening of plants fifteen to thirty min- 
utes apart, so that the peak of traffic 
for the ship workers and the other 
workers and shoppers did not come at 
the same time. 

If housing and transportation facili- 
ties are provided—if these two rem- 
edies are applied, the worst difficulties 
in the way of better labor achievements 
will have been removed. 

The business 





one. If a man 
says to me in or- 
dinary times that 
he can lift a brick 
building, I smile; 
but if he makes 
clear to me that 
his life and the 
life of us all de- 
pends upon the 
building being 
lifted, I hasten to 
assemble all the 
men and machin- 
ery that I can to 
help him. 

I have been 
haunted with a 
dread that our 
bridge of ships 
might be broken 
and be like an 
unfinished bridge, 
or a bridge with 
its further end 
disappearing in 





men should be 








willing to “trans- 
fer” as many ex- 
perienced em- 
ployees as are ab- 
solutely necessary 
in the shipyards. 

I hold it to be 
axiomatic that 
not a wheel should 
revolve in our 
town until every 
wheel in the ad- 
joining shipyard 
is turning, every 
lathe. working, 
every pulley hum- 
ming, and every 
possible ounce of 
strength applied 
to the making 
of an enduring 
bridge to Europe, 
over which the 
troops and sup- 
plies of democ- 








waters’ infested 
with submarines. 
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Workmen rivetting the keel plates to the bow of a steel vessel at one of our shipyards 


racy can go till 
the war is won. 
Washington, D.C. 




















FARMER JOHN AND THE WAR 


ARMER JOHN 
lives twelve 
miles due south 
of a Kansas 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


EDITOR OF THE ABILENE DAILY REFLECTOR 


He visited Melvin 
again and when he 
came home started a 





a 


county seat town. He 
has three boys and four 
girls, all at home; also 
a farm of 240 acres, 
fairly well stocked and 
bearing a mortgage of 
$4000. He drives a 
Ford car, is a member 
of the district school 
board, owns two shares 
of stock in a little bank 
in a nearby village and 
belongs to the Grange. 

For a long time the 
war did not appeal 
much to John’s imagi- 
nation. He was for 
peace and held that it 
was none of our busi- 
ness what happend in 
Europe. One day he 
protested to his banker 





fund for the recreation 








hall—he was seeing the 
world thru new eyes. 
“It’s our job,” he told 
his neighbors —‘‘we 
must come across.” 
And they did. Still 
no bands played in 
Fairview township, no 
parades, no banners, no 
orations, but as _ the 
farmers rode back and 
forth on their plows 
they thought in world 
terms. That is the big 
fact in the change that 
has come to the people 
of the prairies. They 
have had to think it all 
out with little of the 
impetus of crowds and 
oratory. It has been a 
growing process and 








against buying Anglo- 
French bonds and so 
helping to finance the 
struggle. 

“You are right,” replied the banker, 
“perhaps we ought not, but you should. 
Every dollar is spent here and you are 
selling your products at fancy prices 
because of it. You owe it to the Allies 
to take $500—but if you don’t the bank 
will.” 

All last spring John was busy in his 
fields. He went to town seldom. No pa- 
rades pass the farm. Bunting, banners 
and badges are lacking. 

Riding on a plow seat up and down 
an eighty-acre field from early morning 
until sundown does not awaken much 
exuberance of emotion. So he felt de- 
tached from it all and was only intent 
on producing the largest possible yield 
for the money it would make at the 
high prices. 

Then came the draft—it included 
Henry and Melvin. He drove to the 
county seat that night after supper to 
see a lawyer friend. He could not spare 
the boys—was there not some way they 
could escape service? The lawyer 
thought it possible and he went back 
to work. 

When the Red Cross committee came 
around he was harvesting. At first he 
refused to give—what business of ours 
was it, anyhow? We should have stayed 
out of it. But finally he put down five 
dollars instead of the fifty asked—and 
went back to the reaper. He did not 
think highly of these begging commit- 
tees. Why didn’t the town folks pay for 
their glory. Let everybody take care of 
himself as he did and the world would 
be all right. He worked for his living 
and paid his own debts. So he mused as 
he watched the yellow grain tumble off 
the platform of the machine and men- 
tally figured the probable yield at 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. 

He was right—3000 bushels were 
stored in steel tanks and locked safe 
from all harm. The elevator man tele- 


© Underwood & Underwood 
“It will be lonesome out in the field—but all the time he will be thinking—” 


phoned that he would give $2.75 a 
bushel, but John refused to sell less 
than $3—think what $9000 would mean! 
It would buy a new six-cylinder car the 
children wanted, pay off the mortgage 
and carry him over until spring. Then 
one day the Government fixed the price 
at $2 a bushel—again he went to see 
the lawyer. No, there was no way to 
beat it. Just $2250 of profits gone— 
maybe more. John was resentful. 

When he had run the car in the shed 
that night all the family but Melvin 
was in bed. The boy sat by the table 
waiting. “Father,” said he quietly, “I 
am going to enlist.” There was a mo- 
ment of silence and the boy went on: 
“Somebody must fight this war and I 
want to do my share.” 

John did not argue—he knew it was 
no use, and the next day drove with 
Melvin to town and saw him start for 
the training camp. He and mother drove 
to the camp the next Sunday and gazed 
with wonder on the acres of buildings, 
the tens of thousands of fine upstand- 
ing young soldiers—and Melvin in his 
new uniform was>»the handsomest of 
them all. Mother gave the boy a basket 
of goodies and kissed him, while father 
tried to be unaffected but blew his nose 
fiercely several times. 


few days after he received a letter 

asking him to serve on the second 
Red Cross committee. He took the job and 
with two neighbors went over the town- 
ship, growing impatient with the farm- 
ers who did not realize their duty. He 
told the banker that he would take $500 
of Liberty bonds—yes, and some baby 
bonds, too. “Guess*we’ll make the old 
Ford do another year,” he laughed. He 
subscribed to the Y. M. C. A. campaign 
and the Y. W. C. A., and one day heard 
a woman tell of the French orphans. 
“T’ll take one,” he called out so eagerly 
that the crowd laughed. But he meant it. 


has come to fruition 
in eagerness to serve. 
Do not think all the 
Red Cross workers are in the towns. 
Farmer John’s wife and daughters and 
thousands of other women on the farms 
are meeting regularly and working 
steadily in the cause. When the mem- 
bership campaign was undertaken the 
farm sections came in with reports of 
oversubscription of their quotas as gen- 
erously as did the towns. 

Perhaps most striking of all the man- 
ifestations of patriotism is the attitude 
of the farmers regarding the fixing of 
the price of wheat. Like Farmer John 
thousands saw a large part of their 
promised profits taken from them in a 
day. For a time they felt that they had 
been singled out for sacrifice, but the 
nation’s and the Allies’ needs were real- 
ized. The secretary of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture wrote to one thousand 
farmers asking them if they were sat- 
isfied with the price fixed. And this is 
a summary of the replies: Of 903 who 
replied, 584 answered “yes” without 
qualification; 92 said “yes, but prices 
should be fixed on other commodities”; 
72 said “no, because other prices are 
not fixed’; 155 said “no” unqualifiedly. 
The large majority, tho price fixing 
meant a direct money loss, bowed with 
grace to the Government’s mandate. 

Of such stuff are made the men of 
the prairies. They have faced the na- 
tion’s crisis with, the courage of the 
pocketbook as well as with that of the 
heart. 

Liberty bonds are not yet in every 
farm home. The farmer is not familiar 
with bonds—he has preferred first mort- 
gages on his neighbors’ lands. But the 
second issue had more buyers than the 
first and the following loans will show 
increased subscriptions in this little- 
touched field. Indeed, there is yet to be 
opened a vast territory for the disposal 
of the nation’s obligations among the 
men who are prospering from the high 
prices of prod- [Continued on page 288 
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A WAR OF PEOPLES 


HIS is a war of peoples—not of 

their armies only. The strength 

of the fighting lines is not all in 

the fields. The spirit of the sol- 
dier is one with the spirit of the coun- 
try from which he is drawn, and the 
morale of the army depends on the 
morale of the nation of which the 
army is only the fighting part. 

For that reason, in this war more 
than ever before, public opinion has been 
mobilized and instructed, and a war of 
propaganda has been waged almost as 
busily as the conflict across No Man’s 
Land. The Germans have united their 
own people by means of a series of 
convincing lies that represented Ger- 
many as the victim of foreign aggres- 
sion and armed attack. They ha e con- 
fused neutral councils with ingenious 
duplicity and campaigns of falsehood. 
And they have attacked the morale of 
their enemies with every °conceivable 
mcans of encouraging dissension and 
promoting disunity. 

For example, within the past few 
months, all over this country, reports 
were circulated that the masonic orders 
had protested to the Government 
against allowing the Knights of Colum- 
bus to build “recreation huts” for 
Catholic soldiers in the camps; that 
Catholic nuns had been refused permis- 
sion to do Red Cross work unless they 
wore Red Cross uniforms instead of 
their conventual habits; and that Red 
Cross. officials were discriminating 
against Catholic soldiers by giving 
them the “leavings” of the society’s 
supplies. These stories were put in 
circulation for the obvious purpose of 
stirring up enmity between Catholics 
and Protestants in order to cripple the 
work of the Red Cross and hamper 
the Government. 

in Italy, German agents have weak- 
ened the national unity by fomenting 
the old quarrel between the Papacy 
and the civil power. Ih Russia, they are 
inciting attacks upon the Jews. In this 
country, they are inventing reports of 
official discriminations against Cath- 
olics, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, they are spreading such stories 
as a recent one that the President’s 
secretary, a Catholic, had been ar- 
rested for treason and imprisoned in 
Fort Leavenworth. The citizens who 
hear these ru:.ors, and inquire about 
them from one another, are innocently 
aiding an enemy who is not seeking 
to do justice either to Catholics or 
Protestants. He desires only to see 
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them forget their loyalty to their 
country in a_ sectarian quarrel. He 
wants them to fight one another in- 
stead of fighting Germany. 

Similarly with the tales that have 
been current about interned German 
prisoners being fed five meals a day 
while the country was being asked to 
practise a rigid food-economy, about 
Red Cross supplies being sold to shop- 
keepers by dishonest officials of the so- 
ciety, about a disastrous naval engage- 
ment in the North Sea in which nine 
American warships were reported sunk, 
about the bad food that was being 
served to our men in the training 
camps, about the criminal waste of 
good food in those same camps, and so 
forth endlessly. These reports are all 
falsehoods either designed to discourage 
volunteer Red Cross work and the loyal 
efforts of housekeepers to save food, or 
calculated to create a troublesome dis- 
trust of the Government. 

Moreover, it is not only religious dif- 
ferences that the enemy’s agents are 
busily encouraging. And they are not 
merely inventing lies that may be de- 
nied. As in Italy and in Russia, so here 
also, they are actively inflaming all 
sorts of class antagonisms, in an at- 
tempt to divide the nation and impede 
its war-work. They are exasperating 
class grievances that are as real in 
America as they have been everywhere. 
They are supporting both sides of fac- 
tional quarrels in order to promote do- 
mestic disunity. They are financing 
ary organization that has a class fight 
with any other. They are trying to ag- 
gravate the negre problem, the strug- 
gle between capital and labor, the jeal- 
ousy of the farmer jin the West for 
the businessman of the East, the an- 
tagonisms of politicians and _ political 
parties, the hatred of progressives and 
reformers for political crooks and cor- 
poration bosses, and all the grievances 
that have been caused by the levying 
of war taxes, fixing food prices, at- 
tempting to control profiteering, enforc- 
ing conscription, and generally organiz- 
ing the country for war. 
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It is German sympathizers, for in- 
stance, who are most eager to increase 
the feeling that this is “a rich man’s 
war.” They spread that lie in spite of 
the fact that the rich cannot buy exemp- 
tion from conscription in this war as 
they could in our Civil War—in spite 
of the fact that they cannot hire sub- 
stitutes to take their places in the 
trenches—in spite of the fact that the 
only exemptions are allowed to poor 
men with dependents, or to working- 
men in vital industries—in spite of the 
fact that the war taxes fall most heav- 
ily on the rich, and the measures of 
price-control are designed to prevent 
them from exploiting the poor, and the 
excess-profits tax deprives them of the 
secret fruits of any such exploitation. 

And it is the German agents who are 
encouraging the western feeling that 
this is “a business man’s war,” because 
when the Government called for volun- 
teers to help organize the business of 
the country on a war basis, the business 
men were most free to respond and most 
fitted by experience to fill administrative 
positions. There are innumerable ru- 
mors that some of these men are taking 
advantage of their official knowledge in 
order to make fortunes for themselves. 
It would be the miracle of the world if 
no such betrayers of public faith were 
ever found among them. And doubtless, 
in this country as in other countries, 
congressional investigations will dis- 
cover traitorous grafters and dishonest 
administrators. But it is none the less 
true here, as abroad, that the great 
body of business men who are serving 
the Government are as loyally self- 
sacrificing as any citizens who are be- 
hind the lines; and the report in the 
West that they are largely self-seekine 
is as untrue and mischievous as‘ the re- 
port in the East that most western 
farmers are profiteering, or the report 
among employers that labor is gener- 
ally disloyal, or the reports among the 
workingmen that their employers are 
seeking only to get rich out of the 
public need. 

Recently, in the White House, Presi- 
dent Wilson was asked by one of our 
most famous financiers to appoint a 
commission that should safeguard our 
foreign trade during the war and see 
to it that new foreign markets were 
made ready for our peaceful penetra- 
tion after the war. And the President 
replied that the Government would not 
appoint such a commission; that this 
country was not fighting to obtain 
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foreign markets; that the struggle for 
foreign markets had been one of the 
predetermining causes of the conflict 
among the European nations, and it 
had been most difficult to make those 
nations believe that America was not 
secretly inspired by a similar greed for 
spheres of influence and “a place in the 
sun”; that America was not waging a 
commercial war or seeking any selfish 
advantage, and the Government would 
never appoint a commission that might, 
by its mere existence, misrepresent the 
motives of our people in their support 
of the nations fighting to defend the 
freedom of the world. 

That pronouncement has been made, 
again and again, in the President’s 
public utterances. He has consistently 
acted upon it in his war policy. And 
the statement that the war is “a rich 
man’s war” or “a business man’s war” 
is as deliberate a lie as any that the 
enemy has invented in order to confuse 
our people and divide them. 

It is a lie that has been given a 
cheerful support by one. section of 
American socialists. That section was 
first organized in this country by Ger- 
man exiles. They have always been led 
by German sympathizers. It has been 
a rule among them that a man is not 
a Socialist unless he pays dues to the 
party leaders, accepts all the party 
nominees of those leaders without ques- 
tion, subscribes to every plank of the 
party platform, and votes only a 
straight ticket under the party emblem. 
He did these things or he was expelled. 
That is a Prussian idea of organized 
servility and unquestioning obedience. 
It has succeeded in Germany, but it 
has never succeeded here. At the out- 
break of the war in Europe, the Prus- 
sian Government, by means of false 
news and forged despatches, made the 
German people believe that their 
country had been invaded by Russia 
and attacked by France; and, for a 
time, ail the German socialists sup- 
ported their Government’s. war of 
imperiai conquest, believing that it was 
a war of self-defense. Since then, the 
independent socialists in Germany have 
learned that they were deceived. They 


are now fighting the German Govern- 
ment as the independent socialists are 
fighting the German’ Government here, 
under the leadership of such men as 
John Spargo and Charles Edward 
Russell. The socialists in America who 
are opposing the -United States Gov- 
ernment are opposing it not because it 
is waging “a business man’s war” and 
they are socialistic in their convictions, 
but because it is waging a war against 
German aggression and they are Ger- 
man in their sympathies. The inde- 
pendent socialists in both countries are 
fighting the Kaiser and his commercial 
war of imperial conquest. 

In our Western states, another sort 
of class cleavage is being widened by 
German sympathizers. There, for a 
decade past, a political struggle has 
been proceeding between reformers and 
corruptionists. In many states, the 
reformers have won. They have broken 
the political bosses and ousted their 
henchmen. When the civilian boards at 
Washington called for volunteers in 
the work of organizing the trade and 
industry of the country, many of the 
defeated political enemies of the 
Western commonwealths volunteered 
for service and were accepted. The as- 
signment of such men to war work has 
“given the war a black eye.” It is 
hinted that the dark powers which so 
long exploited the West are “running” 
the war. It is suspected that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is innocently 
under their control. And German 
agents and German sympathizers are 
encouraging that hint. 

It was inevitable that some discred- 
ited politicians should find their way 
into the ranks of a volunteer army of 
war-workers so hastily assembled. 
Such men would be eager for the 
chance to rehabilitate themselves. They 
might even be genuinely loyal to the 
country at large, tho they have 
never been: loyal to the best interests 
of their home communities. It is as 
absurd for any one to turn against 
the war, because of the participation 
of these men, as it would be absurd for 
him to withdraw from the trenches if 
he found old political enemies serving 


beside him. It is his business to see 
that political crooks in war-work are 
watched as carefully as _ suspected 
renegades would be watched in camp. 
Meanwhile, it is a work in aid of the 
enemy to let suspicion of such men 
weaken support of the Government in 
its prosecution of the war. 

In the campaign against inspired 
rumors, the authorities can only warn 
you: “Keep your ears open and your 
mouth closed. Believe anything you 
hear, if you wish to; but do not give 
rumors the support of your voice by 
repeating them. Let the German agents 
who invent these lies be the only per- 
sons who pass them on. That will make 
it easier to refute the lies. It will aiso 
make it easier to catch the liars. And 
itt*is necessary to do both, because the 
lies are not idle lies, but lies designed 
to create dissension; and the liars are 
not idle liars, but German agents fur- 
thering German plans.” 


N the fight against the printed lie 

and the propaganda of seditious pro- 
Germans, the authorities are taking 
measures of legal suppression. They 
are not appealing to a censorship. They 
have allowed the enemy propagandist 
that freedom of speech and freedom of 
press which have existed in time of 
peace—the right of any person to say 
what he will and print what he will 
without first submitting it to the eye 
of authority. But after he has said it, 
or printed it, they are holding him to 
account before the courts under the 
provisions of the espionage act. They 
are denying him the use of the mails 
and defending the prohibition by legal 
process before the judges to whom he 
appeals. They are not silencing him in 
the secrecy of official censorship, as he 
has been silenced abroad. They are al- 
lowing him to take his case to the 
courts of law and the juries of public 
opinion. And his cry that they are in- 
fringing any rights of free speech and 
a free press, is a lie like his other 
lies—a lie in a war of lies which he 
is waging, in the interests of the enemy, 
to divide our peovle, embarrass our 
Government, and impede our defense. 
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The morale of the men in the trenches depends on the morale of the nation 











WHAT’S THE USE OF WORRYING? 
With the Boys on Leave in Paris 


ARIS is very different. It is now, 

above all, a playground for the 

Allied soldiers off on leave. 

They throng the theaters and 
hotels. Brown khaki and the bronzed 
face give to the boulevards and avenues 
their dominant color tone. But the ob- 
server, even tho he be as old and care- 
less as myself, will see there also the 
flash of dainty skirts and ankles and of 
eyes brighter than any jewels. The 
young ladies of the French capital, al- 
ways awake to their responsibilities, 
are doing their best to entertain the 
boys. 

The latter, it must be said, are be- 
having well. It seems to me a remark- 
able thing that in going about here for 
two weeks I should have seen but one 
soldier who was the worse for drink, 
and he was not an American. The Yan- 
kees are notably serious and business- 
like in their behavior. True, I saw one 
playful New York lad at the Folies 
Bergére the other evening, standing in 
the front rows and with baton in hand 
doing what he could to assist the leader 
of the orchestra, but he 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 





This is the third of Mr. Bacheller’s 
articles for The Independent on his 
|| experiences at the battle front. “C’est 
la Guerre,” published in the January 
| 19 issue, described the work of a 
base hospital behind the British lines. 
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In “The Merry Jest of the Airman,” 
published January 26, he told verbatim 
an aviator’s experience face to face 
with death. In a later issue we shall 
Mr. Bacheller’s own ad- 
ventures “Under Fire.’—Tue Epriror 
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their strength against Jan they would 
be welcomed on the stage. There were 
six or seven soldier boys on the stage 
presently. One felt sorry for them. 
They were foolish, we thought, to sub- 
mit themselves to the humiliation and 
ridicule that was sure to come. Among 
them was a slim, awkward Canadian 
sergeant—a bashful, blushing, good- 
natured, back-country lad. A bit em- 
barrassed by the crowd, some of whom 


were calling to him, he saluted certain 
of his friends in the audience. 

The trial was pulling sticks. The men 
sit facing each other on the floor with 
the soles of their feet together and 
both hands holding a wooden rod be- 
tween them. At a given signal they be- 
gin pulling. Jan’s trick is to get his 
man coming and with a sudden jerk 
throw him over his head into the net. 
The first soldier boy to try his strength 
was lifted off the floor and violently de 
posited in the hammock. The crowd 
reared. Jan rose and saluted and re- 
sumed his place on the floor. The green 
sergeant stepped forward and sat down 
and put some chalk on his hands and 
seized the stick. Jan began pulling, but 
the sergeant didn’t move. The stick was 
straight above their toes. What did 
that mean? The crowd seemed to be 
holding its breath. 

Jan looked worried. He bent his great 
bull -neck in a huge effort. The stick 
moved an inch toward him and then 
came slowly back and crost their toes 
and kept coming. The crowd rose to its 
feet and filled the air with 





was a real comedian and 
contributed to the joy of 
the night. A lot of young 
men in khaki who had 
learned a few French words 
were tossing them at the ac- 
tors. The danseuses or sing- 
ers were frequently inter- 
rupted by shouts of “Pour- 
quoi—pourquoi?” from the 
boys. It was obviously just 
a sample of newly acquired 
goods and it amused the 
players. Everywhere the too 
playful soldier is treated 
with good-natured tolerance. 
The performance was partly 
in English and there were 
many compliments for Un- 
cle Sam in it. 








frantic cries. Jan’s chin was 
on his breast, his face con- 
torted. His muscles con- 
tracted into great knots on 
his arms and_ shoulders. 
Still he couldn’t check the 
slow creeping of the stick 
toward the knees of the 
sergeant. He slipt his foot- 
hold—whether purposely or 
not I cannot say—and 
rolled headlong on the floor, 
beaten at his own game. I 
have never heard such an 
uproar in any theater as 
that which greeted the 
cordy sergeant. 

In the next few minutes 
those soldier lads wore the 
strong man to a rag. One 








Among other features of 
the program was 


American boy gave him a 
desperate struggle. 





a giant and strong 
man of the name 
of Jan, set down 
on the program as 
“champion of the 
champions.” When 
at last he appeared, 
with massive arms 
and shoulders and 
a chest as deep as 
a horse’s and a bulk 
of some three hun- 
dred pounds, he 
looked formidable. 
A big safety net 
covered half the 
stage beside him. 
It was to catch his 
victims. 

The management 
announced that if 
there were any 








He had a look of 
relief when, drip- 
ping with perspira- 
tion, he left the 
stage, his period 
having ended: 
The quality of 
the Americans is 
much admired and 
talked about both 
in England and 
France. The prog- 
ress of their train- 
ing could not be | 
more satisfactory 
and the longer they 
stay the better their 
spirit. I have ‘seen 
the sons of million- 
aires at the camps 
working contented- 
ly with a pick and 








men present who 
would like to try 
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A Paris hotel turns club room to provide all sorts of entertainment for the men on leave 


shovel. It will do 
them good. 
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IN THE AMERICAN TRENCHES 
The men at a National Army camp are taking advantage of a mild winter day to set stakes and weave branch walls for their trenches 
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BACK TO BLIGHTY 


Did you ever realize that crutches could wave a greeting as glad as this? The British Tommies wounded early in the war have been 
sent back to England from the German prison camps in Holland in exchange for an equal number of Germans unfit for service 


Central News 


THE MEN WHO HAVE DONDE THEIR BIT 
More of the British wounded exchanged from German prison camps. A sailor is carrying one of the badly wounded Tommies ashore 
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International Film 
THERPE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL A-WINDING 


The unending need of men and supplies on the western front is illustrated forcefully in this photograph of French troops and lorries 
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JOURNALISM’S RADIUM, THE COLYUM 


BY ALEXANDER McD. STODDART 


RE you a colyum contrib? If 
not, you surely must be a 
reader of the colyum in your 
favorite newspaper, for there 
are now few cities, or even small towns, 
where the colyum is not a daily feature. 
The newspaper that cannot afford to 
pay the salary of a colyum conductor 
pays for the syndicate rights of a col- 
yum that makes a hit with the editor 
and so from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border, the colyum has its followers. 
What is a colyum? It is merely a 
space set aside appearing in a regular 
column every day that as the gifted 
Tom Dillon of the Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer once said “is the radium of 
journalism.” The composing room, those 
who set and proof read what the re- 
porters and editors write, and fre- 
quently catch their blunders, gave the 
daily melange of paragraphs, jokes, 
verse, reprint, contributions, letters and 


‘even illustrations, the pronunciation, 


now practically adopted thruout the 
country. 

Conducting a colyum in a newspaper 
is a separate and distinct art. Mr. Dil- 
lon knows whereof he speaks when he 
says a column, provided it begins life 
with, the requisite vitality, eens 
with age and gains in the esteem of its 
readers by its constant appearance in 
the same place every day. Eventually it 
becomes a fixture, gets itself enrolled 
in the established order of things and 
beats a little path into the heart of the 
reader which becomes deeper with every 
issue. 

Unfortunately the men Who can con- 
duct a column are so few that they are 
priceless. A good column man may 
easily make his department the most 
important in the paper. The good col- 
umn man therefore is a genius and in- 
cidentally he is put to the hardest task 
of any on the newspaper. When he dies 
or resigns, it requires years to replace 
him. His work will not bear analysis. 
He has that indefinable quality called 
cleverness. He either strikes a popular 
chord or educates his readers, who come 
to like him as they come to like olives. 
“You can easily tell when you have a 
good column man,” adds Mr. Dillon, “if 
you have one keep him, if he isn’t good, 
fire him.” , 

The colyum actually goes back only 
about a quarter of a century, that is 
the new twist the colyums of to today 
had. Its predecessors were the para- 
graphers of the other days: Bill Nye 
of the Laramie City Boomerang, Bob 


' Burdette of the Burlington Hawkeye; 


George W. Peck, Petroleum V. Nasby 


“and the like. Two humorists of that 


generation, still in the ring and going 
strong, as the sporting writers would 
put it, are Charles B. Lewis, more 


familiarly known as M. Quad, and Ed- 

gar Watson Howe, who at his Potato 

Hill Farm at Atchison, Kansas, cannot 

take off the harness and prints his ob- 

servations in Ed. W. Howe’s Monthly. 
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Some of the colyumists of today 
found their occupation quite in the man- 
ner that Bob Burdette did. Mrs. Bur- 
dette was an invalid and Burdette to 
amuse and entertain her wrote verse, 
paragraphs and other material. Frank 
Hatton, editor of the Hawkeye, later 
Postmaster General under President 
Harrison, one day said to Burdette: 
“Bob, when you get thru reading your 
stuff to your wife, hand it over to me 
and I will print it.” 

One of the famous things he turned 
out, written merely for his wife’s ben- 
efit, afterward given to the world at 
large, was his famous ode to the print- 
ing office towel, one verse of which was: 


Over and under was blacker than thunder 
And daily put on a more inkier hue, 
Until one windy morning without any 
warning 
It fell on the floor and was broken in 
two. 


The first man to write the colyum 
somewhat akin to that of today was 
Henry Ten Eyck White, known to his 
colaborers as “Butch” White, who in 
the early eighties in the Chicago T'rib- 
une wrote a column a day under the 
heading of “Lakeside Musings”; but it 
remained for Eugene Field of beloved 
memory to make the colyum known and 
welcome at the breakfast table; finally 
now to include the luncheon and dinner 
tables. 

Field was thirty-three years old when 
he left the Denver Tribune, where for 
almost ten years he had run the “Tri- 
bune Primer” and “went East” to the 
Chicago Daily News to conduct the col- 
yum he made famous, “Sharps and 
Flats,” with which he was identified for 
twelve years. 


i was in this colyum that first ap- 
peared the contents of “A Little Book 
of Western Verse,” “A Little Book of 
Profitable Tales,” “Echoes from the 
Sabine Farm,” “The Love Affairs of a 
Bibliomaniac,” “Poems of Childhood,” 
and it is interesting to note that some 
of Eugene Field’s successors in column 
conducting every year or two bring out 
a book to preserve within covers the 
best things that otherwise could only 
be obtained by search of newspaper 
files or scrapbooks 

“B. L. T.” (Bert Leston Taylor) 
from his “Line-o’-Type or Two” has 
produced “A Line-o’-Verse or Two,” 
“The Pipesmoke Carry,” “Motley Meas- 
ures,” etc., while F. P. A. (Franklin 
P. Adams), who was originally one of 
B. L. T.’s contribs, from “The Conning 
Tower” has put between covers “To- 
bogganing on Parnassus,” “In Other 
Words,” “By and Large” and others in 
the making. Don Marquis, famous for 
his “Sun Dial,” is the author of several 
books and it is almost time to “jell” 
another. 

Readers of colyums have put “B. L. 
T.” at the top of all colyums, perhaps 
because it was due to the recognition 


by publishers of the value of “B. L. T.’s” 
column that they were willing to make 
a place for a column conductor of their 
own. Altho Taylor’s colyum is best 
known in the Middle West, the author 
of “A Line-o’-Type or Two” was born 
in Goshen, Massachusetts, and educated 
in the College of the City of New York, 
which has turned out any number of 
bright men. “B. L. T.” was doing news- 
paper work in Duluth and Peter Finley 
Dunne had begun to attract attention 
to Mr. Dooley, when Mr. Dunne becom- 
ing editor of the Chicago Journal looked 
at the horizon for a column conductor. 

W. H. Turner was manager of the 
Journal and on the front page had made 
up a column of small items that were 
hardly worth headlines, but yet had a 
certain interest in them. Here and there 
a joke was contributed. The column was 
ealled “A Little of Everything” and 
that conveys the idea of what the col- 
umn “B. L. T.” made known originally 
contained. 


As they do in most newspaper offices 
when a new thing is started, they 
offered prizes for the best contributions 
and Taylor won so many weekly prizes 
that looking at it from the business of- 
fice point of view, it would be cheaper 
possibly to turn the column over to the 
prize winner. 

Taylor made a hit almost instantly, 
for he seized upon an idea that fur- 
nished possibilities for fun. T. R. was 
on his way West to hunt mountain lions 
and the like and Taylor began a series 
of imaginary yarns about the trip. Illus- 
tiations added much to the fun. Then 
came an offer to go to the Chicago 
Tribune, and it being against the news- 
paper ethics to carry the colyum line of 
another newspaper, Taylor hit upon “A 
Line-o’-Type or Two.” With the excep- 
tion of a three years’ “vacation” when 
he edited Puck in New York, there has 
been no interruption of the daily col- 
umn for many years. 

Chicago took to colyuming. When 
Taylor quit the Journal, Franklin P. 
Adams, more better known as F. P. A., 
took Taylor’s place and continued until 
he heard the call of the East and crost 
the Harlem. During the intermission 
when Taylor went to Puck, Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, who had been writing a colyum 
for the Baltimore American under the 
nom de plume of Josh Wink, came to the 
Tribune to do “The Top o” the Morn- 
ing,” the title of which has a Mr. Doo- 
ley tinge. 

Following the ethics of newspaper- 
dom, when Nesbit went over to the Chi- 
cago Evening Post with his “The Top o” 
the Morning” it appeared as “The In- 
nocent Bystander.” 

Later S. E. Kiser began his column 
in the Record-Herald, “Alternating Cur- 
rents.” Around that time “Hughey” 
Keough started in the Chicago Tribune 
“In the Wake of the News,” which fol- 
lowing Keough’s death was continued 
by Hugh E. [Continued on page 289 
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WINNING THE WAR 


HE war has entered a new 

stage—the most critical 

stage for us. The final issue, 
becoming more and more sharp 
and clear, narrows down to this: Can the 
American soldier outfight the German sol- 
dier? If he can, victory is certain. If he 
cannot, defeat is certain. 

We have been told by enthusiasts of one 
kind or another that food will win the war, 
that money will do it, that machinery will 
do it, that fuel, or clothing, or ammuni- 
tion, or materials or supplies, will do it. 
The war can not be won by any or all of 
these things. The war can be lost by the 
lack of them; it can never be won by the 
presence, even the abundance, of them. 

It is not the weapon in his hand or the 
food in his stomach that makes a warrior 
a conqueror. It is the feeling in his heart, 
the purpose in his mind, the power in his 
soul. We talk about the efficiency of the 
German army, we watch their movements, 
measure their guns, count their submarines 
—and imagine we have their secret. The 
Kaiser, meanwhile, laughs in our face. The 
Kaiser is like a wizard who produces mar- 
velous effects by pouring together a few 
chemicals in full view of the audience— 
but keeps the magic formula hidden away 
under lock and key. Observing the phenom- 
ena, we try to learn the formula by peer- 
ing at the chemical compound, weighing or 
measuring it, then proudly stating we know 
just how it was put together and rashly 
supposing we can repeat the performance 
ourselves. 

What made the German army? Psychol- 
ogy. What keeps it fighting, to the last drop 
of blood in the last man? Psychology. What 
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fills the mind, cheers the heart, sustains 
the spirit, of the German people thru long 
years of famine, death and despair? 
Psychology. What has enabled one man to 
bend a whole nation to his will, and to 
plunge a whole world into the most cruel, 
most gigantic, war ever known? Psychol- 
ogy. We do not yet begin to realize and 
utilize the mental forces behind the Ger- 
man army. Of all the subtle deceits of the 
German ruler, none is more effective than 
this: that while appearing to rely most on 
machinery, he does rely most on psychology. 

In facing the German army, the worst 
handicap on our boys is the fact that they 
are mentally unprepared and uncontrolled. 
They have been snatched away from all 
their mental moorings, and are emotionally 
at sea. They look to ws for a sustaining 
and empowering thought force equal to 
that exerted by the Kaiser on, for and thru 
his army. By “thought force’ I do not 
mean the metaphysical, so-called thought- 
waves of absent treatment, but would em- 
phasize the need of steady concentration 
and. personal application of our minds on 
the work of helping our soldiers win. 

A high German officer said confidentially 
to a close friend: “Of all things in the 
world, the Kaiser most fears thought.’ 
Why? Because the Kaiser knows that when 
the people of any big nation put their mind 
collectively and individually on the work 
of beating out the Huns—that is the end 
of the Kaiser. The minds of the German 
people are ali bent on backing up their 


soldiers, in a systematic, scien- 
tific, businesslike way. The clear 
thinkers among our men at the 
front realize the situation. One 
of them writes home: “The boys in the 
trenches can win only 40 per cent of the 
war. The remaining 60 per cent is up to 
the folks at home.” Another writes: “Per- 
haps the most false and dangerous 
error in the United States regarding the 
war is the idea that victory must be, can 
be, gained by our soldiers alone. We are 
doing our best—I haven’t seen a streak of 
yellow in a single man here. But the out- 
come of the war will be determined by 
your thoughts, gifts, prayers and efforts.’’ 

Ludendorff says that modern war is a 
war of peoples, not of armies. Ludendorff 
handles the human side of the German 
army. He believes that we lack both the 
wisdom and the will to stand behind our 
soldiers. He knows that every German sol- 
dier is backed to the limit by his country, 
his community, his family and friends. 
Why should not Ludendorff, Hindenburg 
and Wilhelm scorn us and feel secure? 
They expect to win, because, in Germany, 
the individual soldier has the individual 
support of the individual citizen. We should 
like to give our boys real support, but we 
don’t know how. We have been so loose- 
brained that a prominent New York Ger- 
man lately wrote thus in a German news- 
paper: “The Germanization of America is 
now assured. The American people will be 
conquered by the victorious German spirit, 
so that in a hundred years it will present 
an enormous German empire. Whoever 
does not believe this lacks confidence in 
the strength of the German spirit.” 
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A ridiculous prophecy? No. There are 
millions of American citizens today, chiefly 
mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts, 
who are helping to Germanize this country 
ns effectively as tho they harbored German 
spies and set off German bombs. How? By 
weeping, rebelling, pining, whining or com- 
plaining when their boy sets out as a 
knight of old, to slay the Prussian dragon. 
Millions of Americans who imagine them- 
selves loyal are guilty of mental desertion 
and emotional treason. They have sent 
their boy to the front with a heavy heart, a 
sad memory, a mind full of worry, and the 
poison of dejection thinning and cooling his 
blood. Then they write him weak, whim- 
pering letters, perhaps not knowing that 
when a soldier gets a down-hearted letter 
from home, his fighting power drops 30 to 
60 per cent, according to the temperament 
of the soldier and the contents of the let- 
ter. What difference does it make whether 
an American soldier is wounded by a Ger- 
man missile or by an American missive? 
He is wounded just the same, isn’t he? 


T is probable that every grown American 

has at least one or more relatives or 
acquaintances among the five million or 
more youths likely to compose our army 
over seas. How we view the departure of 
these friends, and what we do for them 
while they are away, will exert a tremen- 
dous force in- hastening victory—or defeat. 
We must build in a few months a national 
wall of mental support as firm and high as 
the people of Germany have built for the 
soldiers of Germany. Our meatless and 
wheatless days, our subscriptions to the 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., our home 
economies and other forms of self-denial, 
good and necessary as these acts of service 
may be, are likely to prove unavailing till 
we add the personal touch of thoughtful- 
ness, confidence, remembrance and codéper- 
ation that our fighters must have to make 
them winners. 

To become a real mental and moral sup- 
port to our boys, we have got to change 
our thought and feeling about the world- 
conflict as relating to us. In war as in 
business the same truth holds; we do best 
what we want to do most. For half a life- 
time Germany has wanted most to fight, 
therefore she fights best. There is a gran- 
deur in self-surrender, that we have yet to 
learn from the humblest peasant of the 
Teuton empire. When we mourn or rebel 
at the sight of our boys marching away, 
we are letting a personal feeling blind us 
in the presence of a national trial of 
strength and call of duty. 

Sorrow is either selfishness or blindness. 
Whatever looks like a misfortune is but the 
shadow of a blessing we have not seen. 
By lifting ourselves to a moral and spirit- 
ual plane from which clear vision may be 
had, we can see from the sunward side the 
glory of the blessing and not the shadow, 
even while the shadow is passing. 

The war is a shadow, whose glory is 
redemption. England, France, Italy, -even 
Russia, has been awakened, purged, re- 
newed, redeemed, by the Great War to a 
fuller extent than would have been pos- 
sible thru a hundred years of the deadly 
monotony and superficiality of civilization. 
War, in the nations on the side of right, 
substitutes a quick and mighty revolution 
for a slow and feeble evolution. Wonderful 
changes for the better have already taken 
place in the social, economic, hygienic, 
political, industrial, educational and _ re- 
ligious affairs of the nations composing our 
Allies. 

That boy of ours at the front goes forth 
to take a man’s part in the crowning spirit- 
ual adventure of the ages. Are we selfish 

















Camp training makes the most of men 
enough to want to rob him of his chance to 
be a hero in the sight of God and Eter- 
nity? Are we blind enough and mean 
enough to cripple him as he goes, with the 
moral paralysis of our sodden personal 
grief? 

I have talked with soldiers from the 
training camps, have read books by sol- 
diers who fought in France, and have read 
and compared scores of personal letters 
from soldiers both in training and on the 
firing line. I have yet to discover one 
American soldier who really wishes he had 
not gone to war. After a year in France, 
a boy whose family resides near us wrote 
home, a few weeks ago. He said: “I have 
had a wonderful time, would not have 
missed it for anything. Am learning a lot 
more than I could have learned if I had 
stayed at home. Don’t worry about me, for 
Uncle Sam sure knows how to take care of 
his boys.” Listen to another: “I have 
learned more, and developed more, in the 
past five months of military training than 
during the preceding five years of ordinary 
life, whether in school or in business.” An- 
other voices the feeling of the ambitious 
among our boys: “I didn’t know what life 
was for until they made a soldier out of 
me. When I get home I shall do bigger 
things, in a better way, than would have 
been possible without this experience.” Do 
such men want our pity? They want our 
pride, they will justify it, they have already 
earned it. 


HE majority of the first two million 
men serving as American soldiers in the 
Great War enlisted voluntarily. Why? The 
boys of Camp McClellan, down in Alabama, 
were asked why they enlisted. We partially 
quote their composite answer. “To learn 
self-control. To guarantee the safety of my 
mother and sisters. To kill a few Germans 
for what they did to Poland. To help free 
thé German people from Kaiserism. To 
show that my blood is red and my back 
isn’t yellow. Because the country needs me. 
Because God called me. I never did any- 
thing worth while, so I dedicated my life 
to my country in order that it might be of 
use to some one.” If we think we have a 
good reason for wanting to keep our boy 
out of the fight, perhaps a wise plan would 
be to write the reason down, then compare 
it with reasons for enlistment that were 
written down by the soldiers themselves. 
We ought to be as brave in letting them go 
as they are in going. If we aren't, we ought 
to be still. . 
I have seen photographs of a group of 
American boys before they enlisted—and 
after they had been thru five months of 


camp drill, work and study. You would 
hardly know them for the same persons. 
Before they enlisted, they were dull, slow, 
idle. trivial. slouchy, dependent, unreliable. 
extravagant, thoughtless, careless, purpose- 
less. Today their photographs mark them 
the opposite of the undesirable things they 
were, and as fine a body of young men ax 
you would see in a year’s travel. 


N our minds the horrors, miseries and 

fatalities of this war have been greatly 
overemphasized. Thinking and talking about 
them does no good except as we are moved 
because of them to righteous anger and 
ruthless determination. Have we _ ever 
stopped to consider the benefits and oppor- 
tunities of war training to the American 
soldier? Let us name a few advantages 
compiled from the late official records of 
camp and trench life. 

Advantage of better health. It may be 
news to you that the American soldier is 
healthier and stronger than the American 
civilian. Except for wounds or accidents, 
a man is safer in the American army than 
he is at home. In the best army camps the 
percentage of sickness is below 2 per cent, 
according to reports from the Surgeon- 
General’s office at Washington. If serious 
illness, such as pneumonia, does occur, the 
mortality rate in the army camp is below 
7 per cent, as compared with almost 20 per 
cent for civilians of equal age. The amount 
of sickness has been reduced for drafted 
men to one-fourth the normal ayerage for 
civilians. 

Food is bought pure and kept pure. The 
daily ration presents a balanced dietary 
equaled by few American households, res- 
taurants, or hotels. Tableware and drink- 
ing water are screened from flies and dust. 
Every drop of drinking water used in cam" 
undergoes medical examination. Dishes are 
cleaned with fresh towels, and hot water. 
Flies are killed. Garbage is quickly burned 
or removed. All the precautions of modern 
hygiene are utilized. 

Further, the men are taught to take care 
of themselves, physically and mentally. 
They are examined every two weeks, for 
present or latent symptoms of disease. Their 
slight indispositions are fully reported and 
carefully treated. They soon grow physical- 
ly hard as nails, and mentally keen as 
briars. 

Advantage of firmer discipline. The aver- 
age American youth is not naturally a 
worker. He has grown weak with pros- 
perity and soft with luxury. He wastes 
time and money prodigiously. He lacks rev- 
erence for age and respect for authority. 
He lacks the virtue and virility of a Spar- 
tan, or even of a first-class Indian. How 
military life straightens him up, broadens 
him out, forces him on, makes a man of 
him! A prominent educator, watching a 
body of troops after three months of camp 
experience. urges upon American college 
authorities the necessity of adopting some 
of the features of the training camp in the 
regular college course. He believes that col- 
lege professors should go to school to army 
men! The professors might thus learn 
themselves, and teach their students, the 
businesslike bearing, earnest expression. 
keen eye, erect posture, immaculate appear- 
ance, fine codéperation, speedy and effective 
action, of our soldier boys. 

Advantage of closer economy. A large 
percentage of the drafted men were in posi- 
tion of a good income, the sacrifice of 
which now prevents the waste that usually 
goes with a “good” American income. For 
example, 60 per cent of a whole regiment 
of engineers received an average income 
of $5000 or more, which they gladly sur- 
rendered. [Continued on page 284 
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ization I have strong opinions which 
I carry into practise. 

Organization and personality are mutu- 
ally dependent. They remind me of the 
mutual dependence between vegetable and 
unimal life. Microscopic vegetables called 
bacteria are, many of them, intensely hos- 
tile and destructive to animal life. Very 
small individual animals are intensely de- 
structive to vegetable life, but the two 
great races of plants and animals have 
after millions of years effected a truce un- 
der which the plant bribes the individual 
animal to serve the plant’s race needs. 

Personality needs an organization that 
both may be stronger. Organization de- 
mands a very strong and fit, yet harnessed, 
personality that both may accomplish a 
great work. 

In our American life we know very little 
of this correlation of organization and 
personality. Strong personalities coming 
to this country in bygone centuries were 
like strong horses that had broken loose 
from the trammels of harness and control. 
Conditions of life were primitive and men 
needed little more organization than that 
sufficient for a pack of wolves, so they 
cheerfully scrapped most of the knowledge 
and much of the morality of the past, as 
they also cheerfully scrapped the accumu- 
lated community wealth of the past. 

Our government itself was founded on 
a negation of many of the fundamentals 
of good organization. We flouted the idea 
of permanence, of special fitness of re- 
sponsibility and of authority, the idea of 
balance of human qualities never entered 
our heads. 

In the meantime each strong and suc- 
cessful personality, while more or less 
strictly obeying the fashions as to clothes, 
evolved his own organization very much 
as he designed and built his own log cabin, 
without architect, and without tradition, 
and without the slightest knowledge that 
the pyramids were still standing, that the 
most perfect building the world ever pro- 
duced was still standing altho shaken by 
earthquakes and shattered by powder ex- 
plosions, that St. Peter’s at Rome was 
still the greatest church in the world, that 
the Taj Mahal was the most beautiful 
structure ever erected by man, jewelry in 
stone, 

We have made good progress at last, 
but it has taken three hundred years to 
pass from log or sod cabin to Woolworth 
Building, and as to organization we are 
still in the architectural condition of New 
York a hundred years ago. 

Yet certain forms of organization are as 
old as matter itself, the organizations of 
Bacteria and Monera into plants and ani- 
mals are as old as life, the tree is one of 
the finest samples of ramified organizations 
known, the Catholic Church has endured 
and flourished and grown for nineteen hun- 
dred years. 

There is one organization in the whole 
world that has been standardized, that is 
internationally interchangeable, that as far 
as I know is the best model the world has 
yet given us: the naval organization, good 
because no man can go alone to sea in a 
boat. and no men can brave the sea and 
neglect any wisdom. 

Our railroads are said to be the life in- 
dustry of our country, and so they are, yet 
scarcely two American railroads have the 
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same organization, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the railroads of Great Brit- 
ain, of France, of Germany, of Russia, are 
organized so differently that comparisons 
of operation are impossible and _ inter- 
changeability of place also impossible. Yet 
it is solely owing to difference of a small 
detail of organized control that America 
runs too enormous locomotives and enor- 
mous cars while Europe is content with 
small locomotives and small cars, and the 
present plight of our American roads is due 
to that one little detail of administration. 

I am not going to speak of types. of or- 
ganization nor of types of personality, but 
of the relation of personality to organiza- 
tion. " 

They must be fitted together as hand 
inte glove, and not as fist into mitten. No, 
this comparison gives a false idea, for the 
glove is designed and made for the hand, 
but correct organization is infinitely older 
than the hand, older than humanity, older 
than life, and the problem is to fit the 
variables of humanity into the organiza- 
tion. 

An automobile, a watch, a typewriter, 
an adding machine, is an organized collec- 
tion of pieces of metal, and if all the pieces, 
of the car, of the wateh, of the typewriter, 
were dumped into a big heap with 10,- 
000,000 other pieces of all kinds of ma- 
terials, we could only make up the per- 
fect car, the perfect watch, the perfect 
typewriter, by carefully seeking, finding, 
and fitting together their correlated parts. 

We could easily cobble together a wheel- 
barrow, or a sun dial, or a metal name 
stamp, and that is about the way Ameri- 
can organizations are cobbled together. 

It has been said of Steve Elkins that he 
had two great principles of action: 1. If 
he saw anything he wanted, he went out 
after it. 2. He brought it back home with 
him. 

These are tremendous and splendid prin- 
¢iples of personality. The first is evidence 
of great virility ; the second of great abil- 
ity; and the combination is a fine one. 

But other questions have to be deter- 
mined. 
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First. What was it that he saw that he 
wanted? 

Second. By what means did he propose 
to get it? ° 

There are six different ways of getting 
what we want. 

(1) By finding or discovery. (Seek and 
ye shall find.) 

(2) By persuasion and offer of reward. 

(3) By intimidation and threats. 

(4) By inheritance. 

(5) By exchange and purchase. 

(6) By force. 

The greatest wealth in all the world 
comes thru inheritance. . 

We have inherited our morals, our 
knowledge, and our material possessions. 
The newly born babe is a filthy little an- 
imal, which without the training of past 
experience which we call morality, without 
our preserved knowledge and our accumu- 
lations from past labor would grow no bet- 
ter and little more intelligent than wolf 
or fox. 

The next greatest opportunity comes 
from discovery. The universe is teeming 
with wealth so vast that all the existing 
wealth is not to be compared with what 
has not yet been discovered. Of the six 
methods four are good and two bad. 

I rank the four good methods in their 
order: Persuasion, inheritance, discovery, 
exchange. 

The two bad 
force. : 

The whole Prussian military system is 
founded on intimidation and on _ force. 
“He that draws the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” 

Having decided on what you want and 
how you are going to bring it home, you 
are ready for an organization to help you. 

The essentials are: 

All the available knowledge in the uni- 
verse that is necessary to be availible to 
every material, tool, machine or man need- 
ing it. | 

Authority to make the knowledge worth 
while in the attainment of the aim. 

For every single position design the 
functions and specify the characteristics 
required, 

We realize that in every position there 
must be either in one person, or in sev- 
eral, a combination of physical appeal, of 
social appeal and of mental appeal. In this 
country we must persuade, we cannot in- 
timidate or compel. 

We must erect screens to keep out the 
unfit, and we must put in amalgams and 
magnets to attract and hold the fit. The fit 
must be tested and must be conserved after 
test, they must be put into operation and 
be inspected in operation. These are our 
methods as to materials and as to equip- 
ment, they are also our methods as to per- 
sonnel. We try to pick them out more care- 
fully than a baseball team, or a football 
team, or a circus aggregation is collected, 
every one a star performer for the particu- 
lar position. 

After I have found the best man in the 
whole world for a predetermined place I 
standardize conditions and operations and 
expect from him, as a matter of course, the 
normal and joyful best that is in him. 
Race horses love racing, hunting dogs love 
hunting, the selected man in suitable or- 
ganization loves his work, and when a man 
loves his work it is almost impossible for 
him not to flourish in it. 
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HELPFUL SALESMANSHIP 


Sell the Goods and Not the Customer 


him,” declared Brutus, centuries 
ago, when the Plebeians questioned 
him concerning the murder of Cesar. 
Likewise, one of the sins of our modern 
Cesar, the salesman, is heir to, is the sin 
of being, at times, too ambitious. That 
great and rare power of being able to make 
all others think with him, of bending to 
his will that hard-to-interest business man, 
of making up for him the other fellow’s 
mind, is, he feels, a most valuable asset— 
one of the most valuable a salesman can 
possibly possess. And, to be sure, it some- 
times is. 


“Bi as he was ambitious, I slew 


E learns only too late, however, that 

his persuasiveness has proved, instead 
of helpful, hurtful, and, to his astonishment 
and amazement, finds the modern Brutus, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, turning upon 
him, to slay him, commercially. He won- 
ders why this Brutus, this friend, this 
business man, has grown toward him so 
bitter and cruel; so ruthless and merciless ; 
so unkind and indifferent. 

After an hour spent in deep and solemn 
thought, he recalls the day when Mr. Jones 
called at the store, to purchase for his wife 
a piece of cut-glass, in commemoration of 
the fifteenth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. Jones, at that time, being in mod- 
erate circumstances, had placed on that 
particular gift, a twenty-five-dollar limit. 
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He remembers how he became sentimental 
and talked with Jones about the beauties 
and duties of love, and of marriage. What 
a jewel was his wife! How proud of her 
he must be! Surely, his gift to her on this 
particular occasion should be something 
unusual, rare, costly. 

As a result, Jones left the jeweler’s 
with, instead of a cut-glass vase, a three- 
hundred dollar diamond ring! And he had 
in his possession Jones’s notes to cover 
the amount. That he had proved ‘himself 
a sales-person of no mean ability was ap- 
parent. When Jones called that evening 
he had no thought of spending more than 
twenty-five dollars, and just see what he 
had sold him! 


UT, strange as it may seem, Jones never 
stopped in again. Neither did his 
friends. Not many years after, Jones leaped 
into fame and prosperity. Still he avoided 
that store. Then, he recalled how he had 
changed places, going into a store where 
Jones traded. Here he found that it was 
he, and not the store where he had been 
previously employed, whom Jones had so 
carefully and successfully avoided. 
“I could sell a dead horse,” boasted a 
young salesman to a business man of some 
note, “if I were interested in it.” 


“I don’t doubt it,” answered the busi- 
ness man, gravely, “but suppose, after 
thinking the matter over, the man who 
buys the dead horse finds he doesn’t really 
need it, and that it is of no value to him 
-—what then?” 

“Why,” returned the young salesman, 
“T hadn’t thought of that.” 


N anything, it is always best to avoid 

extremes. The business world, to be sure, 
has little or no room for the lukewarm, 
indifferent, careless, inattentive individual. 
On the other hand, however, he who would 
be 100 per cent efficient, would do well to 
take note of himself, his assets, ability, 
capacity, and if he finds he is inclined to 
be over-ambitious, tone down a bit. In- 
stead of being intensive, try being helpful. 
After all. helpful salesmanship is the more 
to be desired. In the long run, it pays bet- 
ter dividends. 

Study a purchaser’s tastes; mostly, 
his needs, and then, if necessary, 
reason with him. Admit, if there are ana 
if your customer is smart enough to dis- 
cover them, any bad points in a piece of 
merchandise you may be showing him, as 
well as enthuse over the good ones. Be hon- 
est, frank, and, above all, helpful; for 
what, indeed, shall it profit a salesman, 
if, by strategy and persuasiveness, he sell 
a man one large bill of unsalable goods, 
and lose, later, his valued patronage? 


WHERE TO LIVE, AND WHY 


A Comparison of American Cities from Various Points of View 


ulty or students of Reed College they 

must be mighty uncomfortable, because 
there is no institution which is more thoro- 
ly enthused with the spirit of modern- 
ism. 

Each new number of the Reed College 
Record contains some new stunt, and that is 
not true, as a rule, of college publications. 
For instance the December number contains 
a comparison of American cities from vari- 
out points of view worked out by the stu- 
dents in sociology and presented in very 
graphic fashion. 

It shows how thirty-six cities rank 
as regards certain aspects of civic progress. 
The eighteen criteria chosen as indicating 
municipal advantages are: (1) The wage 
scale of ten union trades. (2) The cost of 
living as indicated by the retail prices of 
seventeen food commodities. (3) The death 
rate per 1000 population. (4) The death 
rate of infants under one year old. (5) 
The percentage married of population 
twenty-five years of age and over. (6) The 
number of church members per 1000. (7) 
The percentage of children from ten to fif- 
teen years of age employed in industry. 
(8) The number of square yards of park 
space per inhabitant. (9) The percentage 
of paved area of streets. (10) The average 
yearly amount of property destroyed by 
fire per inhabitant. (11) The value of city 
property per inhabitant. (12) The number 
of volumes lent by public libraries for 
home use per capita. (13) Percentage of 
children from six to twenty years of age 
in school attendance. (14) The value of 
school property per ¢hild. (15) The an- 
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nual salary of public school teachers, (16) 
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The cities are here ranked according to the 
standards Reed College has judged as those 
of a desirable city in which to live 


Average number of pupils to a teacher. 
(17) The percentage of population over 
ten years able to write. (18) The percent- 
age of foreign-born white population unable 
to speak English. 

The cities ranked according to their ad- 
vantages in these respects give the accom- 
panying table, where minor differences are 
disregarded and the cities thrown into four 
classes. 


O arranged, the tables show some strik- 

ing contrasts at a glance. For instance, 
all of the Western cities are in the best 
quarter and all the Southern cities are in 
the poorest quarter. Portland, where Reed 
College is located, is modestly content to 
take the sixth place for itself in this roll of 
honor. 

Of course other statistics might have 
been taken, as indices of municipal better- 
ment, and it may be objected that all of 
these factors are not of equal value. Some 
people, for instance, may say that it is 
more important to have a large proportion 
of the population in the churches than to 
have a large part of the city paved. From 
such a point of view the rating of Portland 
would be lowered and the standard of New 
Orleans raised. 

But as the figures are before him 
in the table, the reader can_ give 
such weight as he chooses to the different 
scales, and so rank the cities to suit his 
own ideas of what constitutes a superior 
dwelling place. 

Anyhow, President Foster is safe in say- 
ing that such a table presents a better 
ground for choice of residence than the 
ordinary advertising booklet. 
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PERSONAL 


A Confidential Question Box 


Conducted by Edward Earle 


Purinton, Director of The 
Independent Efficiency Service, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York 


EFFICIENCY 


For Men, Women and the Young 
Folks, Who Are Invited to Consult 
Mr. Purinton Personally by Mail on 
Their Problems of Health, Work, 
Self Culture and Personal Efficiency 





Mr. B. F. R., Illinois. “I am interested in the 
management of a chain of stores affected by 
the war. Best clerks drafted or volunteered, 
places taken by inexperienced people, mostly 
boys and young women. Complaints from cus- 
tomers and decreased sales show that we must 
teach our new clerks the sci 
ship. Where can [ get modern literature and 
other help along this line?” 

Editors of trade journals in your field of mer- 
chandise should be able to refer you to books or 
magazine articles on handling of your specific 
selling problems and war-time training of your 
clerks. Excellent ideas on the science and art of 
salesmanship may be found each month in pro- 
fessional magazines, such as Salesmanship, 
Kresge Building, Detroit; Advertising and Sell- 





ing Magazine, 95 Madison avenue, New York; ° 


Specialty Sal 
born street, Chicago. 

Why not form a salesmanship club with 
branch in each store, and prizes and other re- 
wards given for best promotion ideas and sales 
records? Ask the editor of Salesmanship, address 
above, how to organize club. 

A salesmanship library would be good, with 
books loaned clerks free of charge. Obtain lists 
of books on selling and advertising, from A. W. 
Shaw Company, Wabash and Madison,, Chicago; 
also from Funk & Wagnalls Company, Fourth 
avenue, New York; also from American Busi- 
ness Book Company, Causeway street, Boston. 





Magazine, 508 South Dear- 





Miss C. E., Iowa. “I have been very much in- 
terested in reading The Independent efficiency 
articles. Am teaching in high school, but do not 
wish to continue in the teaching profession. (a) 
What kinds of work are open to college grad- 
uates? (b) What opportunities are there for 
work in the Juvenile Courts?” 

We congratulate you on having the determina- 
tion to leave a profession that is uncongenial to 
you. Most of the people who have done big 
things first ‘had to break away from the work 
they had fallen into, and to make a way for 
themselves in the work they were fitted for. 

(a) The Collegiate Vocational Bureau advises 
women college graduates on securing or inves- 
tigating desirable positions. Branches of the 
Bureau are in New York, Pittsburgh, other 
large cities; see telephone directories for local 
address. Also consult your own college authori- 
ties, who are doubtless in touch with the Bureau. 

(b) For national opportunities, obtain advice 
of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colorado, 
founder of Juvenile Court Work. For local op- 
portunities, ask Judge of your Circuit Court, or 
Clerk of your County Court. 





Mr. J. C. M., Vermont. “Would the average 
man receive most benefit from a course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency, or from a course in Business 
Method and Organization? I’ve seen both kinds 
of instruction advertised extensively, but am un- 
certain which to take. Either course would con- 
sume about a year, and I have not time to study 
both together, so am anxious to have the year 
spent as wisely as possible. (a) What should a 
man pay for one of these courses? (b) Which 
course in Business Method do you consider most 
valuable ?” 

A good course in Personal Efficiency should be 
a source of mental, moral and material gain to 
any man between the ages of twenty and fifty. 
Whether he is in a trade, business or profession 
does not matter. Neither does the location or size 
of the concern where he works. The principles 
and methods of efficiency engineering are uni- 
versal in application. 

A modern course in Business Administration 
might be of equal, or perhaps greater benefit, 
to the man employed in a large factory, corpora- 
tion, or other large institution having many de- 
partments, or different branches. To the worker 
in a small business or small town, the business 
course would be valuable ony if he expected to 
move later to a wider field, and wished to pre- 
pare now for a high executive position that 
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might be available elsewhere. The only way to 
judge which course would help you most is to 
procure announcements of all available courses, 
and compare in detail. 

(a) A fair price for a course in Personal Ef- 
ficiency is $25. The present cost of a course in 
Business Administration runs from about $50 
to $125. 

(b) General business courses are offered by 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New 
York; by Sheldon School, Aurora, Illinois; by 
l.a Salle Extension University, Chicago; by Pace 
& Pace, Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 





Mr. D. S. W., New York. “To what extent 
will a man’s energy be increased or his strength 
of mind and body restored by the use of so- 
called nerve tonics? I am run down, exhausted, 
irritable, from overwork and anxiety because of 
home troubles. Doctor finds no organic difficulty, 
only nerves need building up. Evidently I re- 
quire hygiene more than medicine. Are the ad- 
vertised preparations of iron, phosphates, al- 
bumin, safe and pure and effective?” 

We are not chemists, therefore do not pass 
opinion on the purity of any drug. Write one of 
the following authorities, specifying the drug 
you have in mind: Dr. H. W. Wiley, care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West Forti- 
eth street, New York; or Prof. L. B. Allyn, care 
Ladies’ World, 251 Fourth avenue, New York. 

The source of nervous exhaustion is largely 
mental or emotional. Perhaps you feel too deeply. 
Perhaps you are too conscientious. Perhaps you 
have failed to organize your work. Perhaps your 
philosophy of life is defective, or your religion 
dull and poor. Excellent books on nerve-control 
are published by Good Health Publishing Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan; also by Funk & 
Wagnalls, Fourth avenue, New York; also by 
Elizabeth Towne Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. 

The best hygienic opinion does not favor so- 
called nerve tonics. A balanced dietary is the 
best source of bodily strength. Albumins are 
contained in eggs, milk, cheese, lean meats, 
legumes, nuts, fish and fowl. Iron, phosphates, 
and other nerve-building substances are found 
in many fruits and vegetables, notably grapes, 
apples, pears, strawberries, peaches, dates and 
raisins, carrots, celery, spinach, cabbage, lettuce, 
nearly all greens and salad materials. The value 
of mineral salts in maintaining heath is clearly 
shown by Alfred W. McCann in his book 
“Starving America.” 





Mr. G. H. H., New York. “For over a decade 
I engaged at a satisfactory profit in the work 
of applying the principles of efficiency to large 
enterprises, commercial and industrial. Meeting 
with very indifferent success in securing this 
work during the past two or three years, I have 
sought to find place for my talent in other 
fields, but with no success. Age thirty-six; clas- 
sical, philosophical, engineering education. What 
is wrong? I should be very grateful for any 
helpful advice.” 

Ten years ago efficiency engineering was 
largely experiment; today it is science based on 
experience. You may be out of the running be- 
cause your methods are out of date. Or your 
vitality may be low; or some bad habit or weak 
tendency may have robbed you of your self- 
confidence; or you may have fallen out of touch 
with the right people; or your sensibilities may 
have grown finer and the effort to push yourself 
correspondingly harder. The causes of success 
and failure that are in yourself can be reached 
by yourself alone; find what they are before 
you ask us the remedy. 

A book that should be really helpful is Napo- 
leon Hill’s ‘“‘How to Sell Your Services,” from 
Efficiency Publishing Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York. Possibly you could work 
better with a firm of efficiency engineers, or 
under the auspices of an engineering publication 
or society, such connection relieving you of the 
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burden of exploiting yourself personally. Get in 
touch with the Efficiency Society, 119 W. Fortieth 
street; also with Harrington Emerson Company, 
30 Church street; also with Engineering Maga- 
zine, 140 Nassau street; also with Business 
Bourse, 261 Broadway; also with Business Sys- 
tem Company, 106 Fulton street; also with 
Business Information Center, 156 Fifth avenue; 
all of New York City; and also with H. H. Har- 
rison and Company, 19 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, and also with R. W. Bixby, 9 South 
Niagara square, Buffalo, New York. 





Mrs. E. G. K., Virginia. “A number of my 
friends belonging to a large woman’s club are 
anxious, either as a club or individually, to 
carry out fully the suggestions of the Food Ad- 
ministration. But we find that the men of our 
families refuse to eat most of the substitutes 
recommended for meat, wheat and sugar. Being 
loyal wives, and loyal citizens, too, we are in 
doubt as to how to proceed. Can you tell us?” 

Being at a safe distance from your husbands 
and other male relatives, we can. Do not expect 
an ordinary man to have a sensible, unselfish, 
patriotic palate. The miracle is too great, too 
sudden. A principal duty of a loyal wife is to 
educate the palate of her husband without his 
being aware of the process of education. Beguile 
your men folk into eating Hooverized foods 
without hinting that they are Hooverized until 
the gentlemen discover that they like the taste 
thereof. Experiment while the men folk are 
away at work, and eat yourself the results that 
don’t taste good. 

A dozen war recipe books are now available, 
and some of the dishes made from these recipes 
are as toothsome as they are patriotic. Ask your 
grocer how to obtain these books; also apply 
to the domestic science or household economics 
department of your state university; and watch 
these columns for our 1918 List of War Food 
Publications, now being compiled and soon to 
be published. 





Miss D. L. W., Michigan. “I have been very 
much interested in your Independent article, as 
I am engaged in efficiency work in an office of 
about forty-five young ladies. Our work is mostly 
correspondence and _ advertising. Our mail 
amounts to several million pieces each year. I 
am looking for books which will outline the 
duties of an efficiency engineer, also books on 
Scientific Office Management. Can you enlighten 
me on these subjects ?” 

No book yet published fully describes the 
work of an efficiency engineer. The profession 
has grown too fast for any book to catch up 
with it. Volumes presenting different phases of 
the subject have been issued by Harper and 
Brothers, Houghton Mifflin, A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Engineering Magazine Company, Ronald 
Press Company, and other publishers. Any large § 
bookstore should have catalogs of yearly publi- 
cations of leading houses, with topical index. 
A few standard books are Taylor’s “Scientific 
Management”; Emerson’s “Twelve Principles 
of Efficiency”; Lewis’s “How to Get the Most 
Out of Business”; and on the personal side my 
own “Efficient Living” from Efficiency Publish- 
ing Company, Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 

Some of the recent books on office methods 
are “The American Office,” by J. William 
Schultze, Ronald Press, Vesey street, New, York ; 
“Scientifie Office Manarement,” by William H. 
Leffingwell, A. W. Shav' Company, Wabash ave- 
nue and Madison street, Chicago; also other vol- 
umes in Students” Business Book Series by same 
publisher; also books mintioned in advertising 
pages of business journal such as System. Two 
trade magazines with advertising sections of un- 
usual interest are Office Appliances, 417 South 
Dearborn street, Chieago; and American Sta- 
tioner and Office Outfitter, 10 East Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. 
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Announcing "THE BATTLE 








The Committee on Patriot- 

ism Through Education, 

of the National Security 
League 


Robert M. McElroy, Chairman, 
Head of the Department of History and 
Politics at Princeton University 

Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., 
Secretary 

Henry J. Allen, 
Editor of the “Wichita Daily Beacon,” 
Wichita, Kansas 


Albert Bushnell Hart, 


Professor of Government at Harvard Uni- 
versity 
Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of the University of Chicago 
S. Stanwood Menken, 
President of the National Security League 
Mrs. Philip North Moore, 
President of the National Council of Women 
Thomas F. Moran, 
Professor of History and Economics, Purdue 
University, Indiana 


Calvin W. Rice, 


Secretary of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers 


Charles P. Neill, 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Col. Charles E. Lydecker, 
Chairman Board of Trustees, College of the 
City of New York 


Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, 
Principal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City 


Educators Donated to the 

Campaign as the Official 

Representatives of Educa- 
tional Institutions 


Professor Franklin Henry Giddings, 

Columbia University 
Professor William Bennett Munro, 

Harvard University 
Professor William Henry Schofield, 

Harvard University 
Professor Claude Halstead Van Tyne, 

University of Michigan 
Professor Walter P. Hall, Princeton 

University 
Professor Melancthon F. Libby, Uni- 

versity of Colorado 
A Professor, to be announced later, 

from Leland Stanford University 
A Professor, to be announced later, 
from University of Oregon 
Miss _Etta V. Layton, Board of 

Education of Passaic, N. J. 

Each of these representatives has 
been assigned a special section of the 
United States in which to push the 
work of the Campaign. Other insti- 
tutions have promised representa- 
tives on part time. 
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A Nation-wide Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism to 

Be Conducted Weekly in The Independent as the 

Official Publication of the Committee on Patriotism 
Through Education, of the 


NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE 


ELIHU ROOT, Honorary President. 


Honorary Vice-President 


REAT as our past has been, our 
(; future is more important than 

our past; and yet today Amer- 
ica is facing an uncertain future on 
account of lack of “preparedness,” 
mental as well as physical. The Cam- 
paign of Patriotism Through Educa- 
tion is a movement aiming at mental 
preparedness. Its object is to bring 
the American people to an intelligent 
understanding of the real meaning of 
the war; to steady their minds for 
victory, and for a reconstruction after 
victory, based upon a_preconcerted 
plan of education. If America is to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
she must not only beat Germany, 
which has dreamed that by force she 
can set back the clock of civilization; 
she must also prove that a free gov- 
ernment can work with methods as 
efficient and as far-seeing as those 
which the most efficient autocracy has 
ever employed. 

Unity of thought is essential to 
unity of action. In nations resting 
upon blood kinship, it is a compara- 
tively easy task to secure unity of 
thought and unity of action; but in 
a nation composed of all races and 
kindreds and tongues, this is extreme- 
ly difficult. Unless natural tendencies 
are overcome by some stronger power, 
French groups in America will think 
as Frenchmen; Englishmen, Russians, 
Italians, Spaniards, Croats, Dutch, 
Swedes, and Germans will think and 
act upon each important question ac- 
cording to racial bias, bred of long 
experience, environment, and heredity. 
To overcome this natural tendency, 
and to make all these races who dwell 
among us and belong to our future 
think and act as Americans, is a task 
as large as it is vital. 

The process of fitting our many- 
tongued population to think and act 
with a common purpose in the face of 
a common demand, we have christened 
“the assimilation of the immigrant.” 


:: :: :: ALTON B. PARKER, 


S. STANWOOD MENKEN, President 


We have christened it, and that is all. 
As a nation we have made no plans 
for its future; but the time is at hand 
when the Federal Government, whose 
will expressed in law begat this prob- 
lem, must take the responsibility of 
seeing that it is solved. 

Our attitude toward the problem of 
giving to all immigrants the ideals 
and ideas which will make them 
Americans is characteristic of our 
whole educational policy. We leave 
this most vital of problems to the op- 
tion of local authorities. Some of 
them succeed in its solution; many of 
them leave it unsolved. As a result 
we have today in this country five 
million people who can neither read 
nor write the English language, and 
cur cantonments are full of natural- 
ized Americans, drafted for the serv- 
ice in a cause which they do not un- 
derstand, and compelled to take orders 
in a language which they have never 
been given an adequate opportunity 
to learn. 

Not only have we been unsuccess- 
ful in solving our problemof the 
recent immigrant; we have left thou- 
sands of our native born citizens 
ignorant of the true basis of our 
democracy. A democracy of ignor- 
ance is the vainest of delusions, yet 
in many sections of this country there 
are hosts of men and women who have 
never seen the vision that our fore- 
fathers beheld, the vision that makes 
an American. 

Two processes, in addition to mili- 
tary victory, complete and conclusive, 
are necessary before we can hope to 
make “the world safe for democracy.” 
First, we must put, by effective 
propaganda, into the minds of this 
generation, the ideas and ideals which 
will make Americans of the people 
of whatever blood, for it is only 
by common ideas and ideals that 
this polyglot people can be brought 
to act as a united nation. Sec- 
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CRY OF FREEDOM 


To teach loyalty to the United States in the schools, 
colleges, homes, offices and workshops of the Nation; 
to help Americans to make their citizenship most 


effective. 


A Series of Weekly Articles to Be Written 


by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Professor Robert McNutt McElroy, of Princeton 
University, Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, Principal of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 


ond, we must fit our educational 
machinery for the task of putting 
into the minds of the next gener- 
ation these same ideas and _ ideals. 
Before we can accomplish or plan 
to accomplish this latter task, we 
must discover exactly what are the 
ideas and ideals which are able to 
change the people of many races into 
real Americans, thinking no longer 
by the dim light of old-world tradi- 
tions, prejudices and sympathies, but 
thinking as Americans, charged with 
the *duty of fulfilling the promises 
which America has made to the world. 

This is no new promise, this vow to 
keep the world safe for democracy. 
In formulating it, the President was 
but applying to the problems of this 
generation the principle which runs 
like a thread of gold throughout our 
national history. Our Revolution was 
in essence a declaration “that thirteen 
colonies must be kept safe for democ- 
racy,” a declaration made effective 
only after a war of seven years. 
Forty years later, in December, 1823, 
President Monroe caught an enlarged 
vision. He saw that democracy to be 
safe anywhere upon the western 
hemisphere must be made safe 
throughout the entire continent. His 
famous declaration, which we call the 
Monroe Doctrine, said in effect, “The 
American Continent must be kept safe 
for democracy,” and we have kept 
that pledge, by virtue of an isolation 
now past forever, and by the existence 
of a powerful British fleet. 

As the meaning of the great world- 
war, which for three years has 
drenched Europe in blood, slowly be- 
came clear, President Wilson caught 
the same vision, again enlarged, this 
time to suit the demands of an age of 
world-thinking, and he formulated the 
American doctrine in its ultimate 
form: “The world must be made safe 
for democracy.” 

This is the guiding star of Ameri- 


canism. Democracy must be safe, 
in order that she may show how to 
make the many serve the entire peo- 
ple, a task which concerns everyone 
who wishes to see the principles of 
the Declaration which made us a na- 
tion worked out in terms of all man- 
kind. 

How shall America prepare for this 
gigantic task? At least two things 
are essential: First, we must culti- 
vate, as never before, our belief in a 
Divine Providence, which is not our 
“unconditional ally,” but which re- 
quires us to know right from wrong 
and good from evil. A real American 
cannot be content to rest his nation’s 
conscience upon so flimsy a foundation 
as expediency. The philosophy which 
says, “I will violate a treaty because 
expediency, or military necessity, de- 
mands” is not one which an American 
can hold, without treason to the best 
that is in his nation’s history. 

In the great crises of our history 
we have: always been taken unpre- 
pared. A certain general is famous 
because he “burned his bridges be- 
hind him,” leaving no hope for a de- 
feated army. But the American 
leader who shall induce this nation to 
build bridges before them will deserve 
undying fame. Throughout our his- 
tory we have been a thriftless people, 
forgetting the lessons of the past, 
heedless of their warnings for the 
future, unprepared always, both men- 
tally and physically; strong only in a 
certain glorious moral preparedness, 
the gift of idealistic progenitors. 
Even that we shall lose unless we 
make a determined effort to preserve 
it. Even in this crisis, when our 
country has added its voice to the 
Battle Cry of Freedom, and is buck- 
lin& on its armor so long unused, we 
must see that our people, of whatever 
race, are made to understand the ideas 
and ideals which alone can make us 
a Nation. 








Endorsed by Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, and by these State Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction: 


Dr. John H. Finley, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education 
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TWO NATIONAL NECESSITIES 
Uniform Motor Truck Laws and Uniform Motor Truck Roads 


It was divided into districts, pre- 

sumably, for political purposes. In 
so far as the principle of subdivision serves 
the end for which it was made you find it 
a -good thing. So long as the existence of 
the several districts does not interfere with 
your freedom as a member of the com- 
munity as a whole—except as it was in- 
tended to interfere with it politically— 
you do not complain. But suppose each dis- 
trict of your town were to attempt to regu- 
late your conduct to suit itself, how would 
you like it then? Suppose, for instance, that 
district A should rule against the size of 
your shoes and forbid you the use of its 
sidewalks, Or that district B should bar 
you from its streets because of your avoir- 
dupois. Or that district C should forbid 
you to carry parcels within its sacred bor- 
ders unless you walk on all fours. Suppose 
still another district excluded you in rainy 
weather. And suppose, further, that each 
district changed its regulations from day 
to day, or from week to week, at the whim 
of its own particular boss, without notice, 
so that you could never tell what they were 
and how they affected you. What would 
you think of such a system? How long 
would you tolerate it? 

Of course you wouldn’t tolerate it at all. 
Very likely it seems to you that such a 
state of affairs can be nothing but the in- 
vention of a fanciful mind. But it is not 
an invention. It is a reproduction of an 
actual condition. To be exact it parallels an 
actual condition. And the condition it par- 
allels may be found today in the state and 
township statutes dealing with motor 
trucks. 

The motor truck owner is opposed—I 
say opposed advisedly—by the most be- 
wildering, conflicting and damaging set of 
rules and regulations it is possible to con- 
ceive. As things now stand any one wish- 
ing to ship merchandise or other freight 
overland by truck for any distance must 
violate half a dozen different statutes in the 
process or content himself with wishing. 
It would take him weeks to find out just 
what he may and may not do. For not 
alone do the various states differ on this 
point, but the various townships within the 
states differ also. Some of these points of 
difference were brought out in a very able 
speech delivered before the motor truck 
meeting of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce in January by Mr. Wind- 
sor T. White. For example: 

“First of all, it is apparent that the 
motor industry cannot oppose legislation 
of every character tending to regulate the 
operation of motor vehicles, or roads will be 
destroyed and motor trucks cannot be oper- 
ated over them economically. The industry 
must sponsor reasonable legislation. In 
order that legislation may be reasonable I 
submit that it should, first, be definite and 
not be subject to interpretation by every 


Yu: town is divided into districts. 


petty township board or official of the state. | 


Second, it should permit the hauling of 
loads of such reasonable weights as are re- 
quired for the economical operation of 
motor trucks on reasonable size tires and 
at reasonable speeds, and, third, it should 
be uniform in its operation, making no dis- 
tinction between seasons of the year. At first 
blush it seems almost puerile to state such 
self-evident requirements of legislation ; but 
look at our present state laws in reference 
to the requirements which I have enu- 
merated. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


“First, are they definite? The Connecti- 
cut laws of. 1917 provide, “The Highway 
Commissioner may restrict the use of motor 
vehicles of over 4 tons capacity on any 
trunk line or state highway.” The Maine 
laws of 1917 provide that “The State High- 
way Commissioner may regulate the speed, 
weight of load and time of year when 
trucks may be operated on regular sched- 
ule.” The laws of South Carolina provide 
that “Local authorities may regulate the 
use of commercial vehicles and license 
them.” The Texas State Highway Com- 
missioner is authorized by law to “change 
the rules and rates relating to motor traf- 
fic.” The laws of 1917 of the State of Ver- 
mont provide that the “gross weight of 
motor vehicles is limited to 5 tons except 
by special permit allowed on hearing by 
the Board of Selectmen or Trustees of 
any town or village.” And the laws of the 
State of West Virginia authorize the 
State Highway Commissioner to “make 
regulations for the protection of roads.” 


T least in the states mentioned, the 

operator of a motor truck has no means 
of ascertaining what the law of the road 
is from day to day. The state statutes 
merely delegate the right to regulate motor 
trucks to numerous county and township 
boards. Such regulations, of course, can be 
changed at will by the board that promul- 
gated them. Trucks may be allowed to oper- 
ate thru one township and be stopped at 
the boundary line of the next. This exact 
situation occurred in Ohio in 1916 under 
the state law in effect at that time, when 
motor trucks hauling milk from milk sta- 
tions maintained by farmers’ between 
Elyria and Cleveland could operate thru 
all but one township on the route. Every 
time they came within this township the 
drivers were arrested for the benefit of 
the local justice of the peace and hench- 
men. The route was finally abandoned 
until the 1917 Legislature convened and 
the state law was amended making its reg- 
ulations specific statutory requirements in- 
stead of delegating authority to counties 
and townships to make and enforce their 
own regulations. 

It is apparent, therefore, that present 
laws are not definite, and this results, 
principally, because state legislatures, in- 
stead of prescribing specific regulations 
under which motor trucks may be oper- 
ated, delegate authority to the minor politi- 
cal subdivisions to make their own laws 
and regulations, with the result that the 
motor truck operator has no means of 
knowing what load he can carry, how fast 


Ask the Director anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 





he can go or where he can travel, and I 
doubt whether it would be possible for him 
to ascertain what the regulations of the 
townships thru which he operates are from 
day to day unless he had a lawyer travel- 
ing ahead of him to call on the justice of 
peace and the township trustees to ascertain 
daily whether such officials had spent a 
peaceful night and felt kindly toward motor 
trucks which would pass thru their juris- 
diction on that particular day. 

Do our present state laws permit the 
hauling of reasonable-sized loads on ade- 
quate rubber tires at reasonable rates of 
speed ? 

“This phase of the state laws is highly 
technical and it would be tiresome to quote 
to you examples from the various laws, 
giving weights, tire widths and speeds re- 
quired and allowed. The diversity in the 
statutes is amazing and shows an ignor- 
ance of the matters legislated about that 
is astounding. For instance, in Vermont 
you cannot haul over 5 tons gross weight 
—vehicle and load—without a special per- 
mit, while in Massachusetts and Mary- 
land you may haul 14 tons gross weight. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Ohio permit a gross weight of 12 tons. In 
a number of states the weight of load 
which may be carried ranges from 200 
pounds per lineal inch of width of tire in 
the State of Washington to 800 pounds per 
inch in the State of Maine. Speeds allowed 
vary similarly in the different states. It is 
apparent that between the two extremes 
there must be a reasonable weight of load 
which can be carried on a reasonable width 
of tire at a reasonable speed.” 


T is certain that we are becoming more 

and more keenly alive to the economic 
value of the motor truck. It is equally cer- 
tain that every year more and more men 
will want to operate motor trucks on inter- 
city and interstate routes. Even the rail- 
roads, which at first fought the motor 
truck, have achieved a realization of its 
value to themselves. There are now but 
two things that can keep the truck down: 
lack of standardized, common sense legis- 
lation as to its use and lack of ade- 
quate roads. These obstacles can be over- 
come by coéperation between the states and 
by the attention to the road problem by Fed- 
eral experts on financing and on construc- 
tion. 

A road goes nowhere. The protection of 
roads is of importance only in so far as it 
keeps them available for use. Roads that 
have to be coddled in winter that they may 
be used in summer are bad roads. They 
do not need protection, but they do need 
reconstruction. 

It would be unwise, of course, to urge 
a great nation-wide road building program 
at this time. The railways cannot carry 
the material, and there is an embargo on 
road materials and machinery even if they 
were physically able to handle the quan- 
tity necessary for a big building program. 
Some roads are necessary now—necessary 
for speeding up the delivery of war essen- 
tials. These roads will undoubtedly be built 
as soon as the weather permits. But even 
if we cannot and ought not to urge build- 
ing now, let us at least put thru the legis- 
lation which will enable us to build, main- 
tain and profit by a real highway system 
after the war. Let us at least have a plan, 
a practical plan, a plan that will work 
satisfactorily. 
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Here are twelve successful men 
preparing for sfill greafer success 


—and how the lesson. they have learned 


James Leffel & Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, make turbine 
engines—good turbine engines. 

Twelve men in this organization 
are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 
Most of them are past 
middle age. Includedin 
this group are the Pres- 
ident, Vice - President 
and General Manager, 
Treasurer, the Sales 
Manager, Superintend- 
ent, two department 
managers, a salesman, 
two draftsmen and two 
foremen. 


The motive that 
prompted these men to 
enrol was the determi- 
nation to better themselves—to 
learnhowtodeveloptheir positions 
—to make themselves and their 
work just one hundred per cent 
worth while. 


To accomplish this, for these 
men in their maturity of years, 
there was only one open course, 
only one way. There was only 
one thing to do: 


To master the essentials of business— 
to acquire a first-hand and practical 
knowledge of how all business success 
is built—to absorb for application in their 
own day's work those business facts and 
basic fundamentals which underlie all 


business. 


These men are acquiring valua- 
ble mental capital 


These men have all progressed 
far along the business highway. 
But they realized the need for 
something greater than their own 
experience to carry them on. 


The bigger the man in business, 
the greater the natural need to ab- 
sorb more business knowledge— 
the stronger the desire to have 
actual contact with other great 
business minds. 


No business brain can be suc- 
cessfully nourished without using 
as a feeder the best product of 
other more successful brains. 


is directly applicable to You! 


The function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is to give you thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service the best thought and 
experience of hundreds of successful business 
men—to bring them to you in the most prac- 
tical, most interesting and easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 





This Course and Service gives you a 
thoro understanding of businessfundamentals, 
Once mastered, they can be applied success- 
fully to any business. . 


“If you are an Executive in your own 
business or another's, to develop yourself 
and your job, you need the positive helpful- 
ness the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
bring. 

If your eye is on the Executive desk ahead, 

ou ned the business information this Course 

urnishes. You need it more now than ever 

because the need for better Executives is 

greater now than the business world has 
ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


Opportunities abound in every field. The 
demand for trained men is far and away in 
excess of the supply. The war is forcing 
thousands of businesses to readjust their Ex- 
ecutive staff. Every man called for duty 
“over there” affects the status of some other 
one man here, 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the business information that 
has been successfully applied by hundreds 
of our subscribers, 


Daily we are in receipt of stories of suc- 
cess won by men who have applied the 
principles the Course explains. 


These letters come to us from all sections. 
From the big cities, the villages, and even 
the remote and isolated mining camp— 
proof conclusive that environment is no bar 
to advancement. 


Wherever there is a man with the deter- 
mination to take the Course and apply the 
principles, there will be developed a clear- 
thinking, quick-acting, understanding busi- 


ness quantity whose services are always in 
demand at the highest market value. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious 

young men in their employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscrib- 
ers are such men as A. T. 
Hardin, Vice-President of the 
New York Central Lines; E. 
R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Company; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Company; 
William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
scores of others equally 
prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Harnilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300; 
and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
ew York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
om French Johnson, Dean of the New 
ork University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” will show you how yo can de- 
velop yourself for bigger responsibilities the same as 
these twelve men in the Leffel Company are doing. 


Every man and woman with either a business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
52 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Name. 





Print here 
Business 
Address 





Business 


Position. 
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OWN in Florida near Jacksonville, a wonder- 

ful wooden city has appeared. Miles of roofs 
stretch away as far as the eye can see. 
sands of men are to be trained for the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army. 


The creation of this great Gov- 
ernment Cantonment in record 
time isa large engineering opera- 
tion. It requires the supervision of 
men with broad experience. Not 
only shelter but light and heat, 
sanitation and safety—every ele- 
ment of a modern community must 
be considered. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. have 
had a corps of experts in this camp 
from the time the ground was first 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 


Boston, 60 Federal St. 
Atlanta, Healey Bldg. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


CAMP JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE ., 





- Greene & Co. service will plan, 





Here thou- 


staked off and will have until the 
last nail is driven. Lockwood, 


erect and complete any engineer- 
ing project. For 85 years this or- 
ganization has been closely identi- . 
fied with industrial development. 

If you, or any company you are 
interested in, are contemplating 
any industrial operation write to 
our nearest office for booklet, 
** Building with Foresight.”’ 


Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn St. 
New York, 101 Park Ave. 
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GLENS FALLS 


Insurance Company 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Abstract from its 68th Annuajl Statement, 
January 1, 1918. 


Total Assets - - - $7,157,222 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ......... $500,000 


Unpaid Losses ........ 631,934 
Reserve for Unearned 
Pare 3.175,916 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 198,03 
Reserve for Dividends.. 155,000 $4,660,884 


Net Surptus Over Ati Lrasit- 
SUUED ccececcosecotccveccses $2,496,338 


Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy, Explosion and War In- 
surance. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 














1850 THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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WINNING THE WAR 


(Continued from page 276) 

The soldier boys from poor families are 
gaining also a financial lesson highly val- 
uable. They are learning to work hard, on 
small pay, with great opportunities for pro- 
motion, and greater opportunities for serv- 
ice. Most of them have bought Liberty 
Bonds, or otherwise given their funds as 
well as themselves. And they are not al- 
lowed to waste a bit of food, clothing, ma- 
terials or supplies. They are being taught 
the daily practise of personal thrift. 

Advantage of deeper fellowship. The war 
is teaching, the soldiers in France to be 
citizens of the world. Their sensibilities 
and emotions are being educated in a won- 
derful way. Broad vision, fine feeling, ready 
sympathy, are prime qualities in leader- 
ship, that our boys will have gained on 
return. 

They are brothers now to the little hun- 
gry French children, with whom they share 
smiles of understanding, morsels of food. 
and little delicacies from home. They are 
brothers to high-born American ladies help- 
ing to supply the boys with home comforts 
near the battlefield. And they are brothers 
to the stalwart men of England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Australia, Canada, India. 
from each of whom a wealth of experience 
is bound to be gained for the enrichment 
and enlargement of the American soldier's 
life. Knocking out the Kaiser means knock- 
ing out narrowness, pettiness, provincialism 
from our own makeup. 

Adrantage of higher courage. Every 
young man should be given deeds of daring 
to accomplish. The total absence of the 
need or exercize of bravery is a misfortune 
as serious to young men as the lack of 
bread. We have lost the elemental. We have 
grown tame. We have trudged too long in 
the dust of the commonplace, our heads 
bowed, our eyes blurred, our hands holden, 
our hearts deprest. 

Advantage of greater religion—greater in 
extent and in character. This is the first 
time that religion has improved war—and 
war improved religion. Tens of thousands 
of American soldiers who never before 
eared much for spiritual things now do 
their fighting with a Bible in their pocket, 
and go to the Y. M. C. A. army hut as 


| faithfully as they go to meals. The Y. M. 


C. A. war work aims to furnish everything 
a soldier needs while off duty—from base- 


| balls, French dictionaries, talking machines, 


writing materials, boxing gloves, news- 


| papers and amateur theatricals to song 


services, “adopted” mothers, moral super- 
visors, prayer meetings, religious books and 
other helps of all kinds. The Y. M. C. A. 
hut is the nearest like home to our boys 
of anything in France. A new sort of man’s 
religion has thus been created—vital, prac- 
tical, intimate, strong, sane. Large num- 
bers of men who resisted all evangelistic 
efforts at home have been converted on the 
battlefield. They went to fight—and they 
found God. 

The war secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
are not professional Y. M. C. A. men— 
most of them are merchants, bankers, law- 
yers, manufacturers, college professors. 
They, too, are gaining a new conception, 
and working out a new application, of re- 
ligion. 

Advantage of stronger purpose. Whatever 
makes a man resolve to do or die is good. 
And if it makes him hold to his resolve, it 
is superlatively good. The faces of our men 
at the front are set with a high and holy 
purpose that none of them ever knew be- 
fore. All their human powers have been 
harnessed. to a divine determination. The 
fires of youth have been kindled—the fol- 
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lies of youth are burning away. The out- 
come will be physical, mental, moral re- 
generation. Ss. iieg SEIS SY CEST " a 

Can we not remember these advantages ies gor BY ae ~ 2 ¢ | 
to our soldier boys in their supreme ad- an Bf ee ¥ a SM 
venture, can we not bid them good-bye and a. VV ™ 3 Laat | 
Godspeed with our minds calm and our eg oe a & 
hearts hopeful? Unit of Nutrition * 

%, Boe a ee 


It is estimated that by giving our sol- 
diers all the support of which we are cap- 
able, we can shorten the war six months 
and save to the world billions of dollars 
and hundreds of thousands of lives. How 
can we hold up our end? 

For the answer to this question, I have 
consulted military experts, social workers, 
practical psychologists, Government offi- 
cials and soldiers themselves from the 
camps and trenches. Having compared these 
answers, I have condensed them below. 
Each of the following things we are will- 
ing and able to do means firing a _ bullet 
in the face of the German army. Take a 
pencil as you read, check the items you are 
best able to handle, go over them a sec- 
ond time, write them down at proper in- 
tervals on your memorandum pad for the 
current year. If the items are for general 
observance, without regard to special date, 
you might well copy them on a large sheet 
of paper, then hang it on the wall of your 
study or parlor, as a reminder for the 
whole family. . 

1. Make a list of a half-dozen soldiers 
now in training or at the front, whom you 
know best, and to whom you are bound 
most closely by family, community or busi- 
ness relationship. Then form a group of 
the friends of these boys, let the group 
study this article, follow the suggestions 
below, see that every soldier on this list 
comes under the systematic remembrance 
of one or more people in your group of 
moral supporters. If any of the soldiers on 
your list belong to a special organization, 
the members of that organization would 
naturally be the first to rally round him. 
The mere display of a service flag in a 
window of a home, school, church, club, 
lodge, or business organization shows a 
kindly sentiment, but avails nothing for 
the man who has gone. Every service flag 
should mean a_ systematic remembrance 
and support of the man for whom we raise 
the flag. 

2. Smile when your boy’ goes, and smile 
in your letters to him. Don’t let him hear 
one sob, feel one misgiving, see one tear, 
Hide your heartache, if you can’t over- 
come it. Don’t whine how you miss him— 
tell him how glad and proud you are to 
have him go, make him feel you expect him 
to be a great soldier, make his courage 
double-strength by adding yours. And look 
forward hopefully to seeing him return a 
healthier, stronger man, bigger and finer in 
every way. 

3. Write a home letter to the boy of 
your affection, or be sure that some one 
else does, every week, or oftener. When a 
soldier has a fit of the blues and works 
and fights poorly on account of it, the rea- 
son generally is that no word from home 
has reached him for several days. There is 
but one cure for homesickness—that is a 
home letter. Make your letters cheerful, 
newsy, chatty, brightened with glimpses of 
home strength and courage, lightened with 
humorous happenings that may have oc- 
curred. A soldier at the front says: “We 
shall need inspiration constantly; there 
should be as many home letters as possible, 
and they should be long and detailed, filled 
with cheerfulness; I believe this war may 
be won largely by successful letter-writing 
on the part of our friends at home.” 

This matter is so important that com- 
munity’ oreanizations have been formed to 
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in Eggs— 50 Cents 








You Could Live 
For 12c Daily 


Were All Foods Like Quaker Oats 


In Quaker Oats, 1000 calories of nutrition cost 5 cents. In 
the larger package a little less. So the average daily need— 
2500 calories—would cost 12 cents in this food. 


Of course, one likes mixed diet. . But what we urge in these 
days is—mix in what oats you can. Every dollar’s worth used 
in place of meat saves an average of $7. Every pound used in 
place of flour means more bread for our allies. 

The oat is Nature’s supreme food. 


No other grain can match 
it in flavor and nutrition. 


Oats are plentiful and cheap. You can serve five dishes of 
Quaker Oats for the cost of a single egg. 


Make this flavory dainty the entire morning meal. Serve it in 
big dishes. Then mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. They 
will add delightful flavor, and will help conserve our wheat. 


In these high-cost days—in these war times—more than ever 
the oat is the food of foods. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of 
their wondrous flavor. They 
are flaked from queen grains only 
—just the rich, plump, flavory 
oats. + 

We get but ten pounds from a 


bushel, yet they cost you.no extra 
price. 

_Use them to make your eat foods 
so inviting that everyone will want 
them. Their flavor is now doubly 
important. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in Far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 
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When You Wake 
at Night— 


YOUR Ingersoll Radiolite shows 

you the correct time in the dark as 

clearly as by day. Genuine Radium 

in the substance on the hands and fig- 

yee them shine like fire in the 
ar 









Inget4hotl 
Radiolite 
The Day-and-Night Watch 
The makers of fifty million watches 
guarantee the timekeeping qualities 
and the continued luminosity of all 
Ingersoll Radiolites, 

See the Ingersoll Radiolite at $2.25. 
The Ingersoll Waterbury Radiolite, 
a jeweled movement in a stylish 
small size solid nickel case, selis at 
$4.50. Sold Everywhere. 

The Only Radiolite ts the Ingersoll Radiolite 


Robt. H.Ingersoll@ Bro. 
New York Goston Chicago 
San Montreal 
















($2.50 in 
Canada) 




























AUGUSTA, GA. 


PARTRIDGE INN 


Three blocks from famous golf 


courses, 





Modern equipment thruout. 
75 Private bath room suites, 


White service in kitchen and din- 
ing room, 


Noted for homelike atmosphere 


and excellent cuisine. 


Catering to clientele of highest 
standard, 


For booklets and rates address: 
The Management 























keep the soldiers of the community sup- 
plied with home letters. For example, the 
people of Kingsville, Texas, have set up a 
large blackboard and a commodious writ- 
ing desk in a public place; on the black- 
board appear the names and addresses of 
the soldier boys from Kingsville, and bits 
of news about each; every day these news 
items are changed on the blackboard, to 
keep the citizens watching the board; 
scrap-books with letters the boys have 
written home are on the desk; supplies of 
stationery, pens and ink are also on the 
desk, so that anybody who feels moved to 
write one of the absent soldiers may sit 
right down there and do it. The plan has 
proved highly successful. Your community 
might be able to adopt it, or to work out 
a better one. 

4, Limit your correspondence to the boys 
you know personally. The censorship rules 
forbid the men of the Expeditionary Force 
to correspond with strangers, and the prac- 
tise of writing strangers merely chokes the 
congested mail service, results in delay and 
confusion, American soldiers do not want 
to be “adopted” by American godparents, 
whether ladies or gentlemen. 

5. Send your boy one or more home 
newspapers regularly. Subscribe for them 
in his name, have them go direct from the 
newspaper office, each day; or mail a bun- 
dle of them yourself once or twice a week. 
Make sure the address is officially correct. 

6. Work out a plan whereby the soldier 
gets a small gift once or twice a month. 
The cost doesn’t matter—the affectionate 


remembrance does. Here is a list of the | > 


things the boys like best to receive: hand- 


kerchiefs, heavy gloves, good wool socks of 
medium weight and light color, towels and |' 
wash cloths, underwear, shaving and other 
toilet articles, comfort bags containing 


needles, pins of all kinds, thread, scissors, 
ete., boxes of home candy or tins of choco- 


late, packages of chewing gum, writing 


materials of different sorts, thin, small pil- 


lows with washable cases. photographs of 


home folks and home doings, clippings, both 
national and local, on the favorable pro- 


gress of the war, books and magazines. Be 


sure that all gifts are most strongly wrapt, 
and fully and accurately addrest. 


7. Do some good fighting yourself—fight 
the German propaganda here at home. We 


have been told by General Pershing that 


Americans at home will fight Germany best 


by refusing to listen to the propaganda 
which accompanies or precedes German 
offenses. German liars in almost every com- 
munity of the United States are at work. 

Some of the lies they have spread broad- 
cast are as follows: That Y. M. C. A. war 


| work is a failure; that the Red Cross is 


full of graft; that the army training camps 
are hotbeds of immorality; that our boys 
will be likely to freeze and starve because 
of poor clothir¢g and bad food; that the 
next Liberty Loan will be an excessive 


burden, with a sum too large demanded | 


but a rate of interest too low returned; 
that a famine of salt, bluing and other 
household supplies is rapidly approaching, 
and a big stock of everything in sight 
should be bought and hoarded by the house- 
keeper; that the aviation corps and other 
branches of the service are full, no more 
men need apply; that the Government is 
trying to starve us in requesting us to sign 
food cards. 

8. Look for the best and be ready for 
the worst. God has a way of turning the 
worst things into the best, so to call any- 
thing worst may be as impious as it surely 
is premature. The American soldier has 
ninety-four chances in a hundred to come 
back alive. 


ONLY SKILLED MECHANICS 


FROM OUR FACTORY BRANCHES 


are allowed to install 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
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No other company pur- 
sues this policy. It insures 
proper workmanship. 


While GUARANTEED 10 
YEARS, Chamberlin Strips out- 
last the building. Twice as 
much in use as all others put 
together is proof they’re best. 


We equip wood or metal win- 
dows, doors, casements, tran- 


soms—in new or old buildings. 
WRITE a book h4 
list of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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—practicing’ that Muscular Movement 


You made those wonderful 
flourishes with Sanford’s Ink. 


Remember 


ANFORD'S INK 


—when You Sign Your Checks Today 


Sold Everywhere 


Al 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste 
In the Utopian Jar 














English Teachers 


_ you entered your classes 

in THE _ INDEPENDENTS 
Fourth Annual Contest for Amer- 
ican Schools? Hundreds of 
schools are enrolled. A certificate 
is furnished free to each ten con- 
testants. It is not obligatory to 
subscribe to THE INDEPENDENT. 
Reserve certificates by writing 
Educational Department, THE 
INDEPENDENT, 119 West Fortieth 
St., New York. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


W. J. Bryan—We need more of every- 
thing. 

VicE-PRESMENT MArSHALI—We are 
not a perfect people. 

Pror. GrorcE W. CARVER—We are, after 
all, a tin can people. 

Lincotn Sterrens—Trotzky’s mind is 
the international mind. 

Wooprow Witson—We must win and 
therefore we shall win. 

Ep Howr—I believe I can detect a grow- 
ing interest in common sense. 

JOHN D. RocKEFELLER, JR.—I am proud 
to say that I come from New York. 

Hersert L. Hoover—We have but one 
police force, the American woman. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—One of the ben- 
efits of old age is that one gets deaf. 

FREDERICK HarrisoN—The War of Na- 
tions is merging into the War of Class. 

DvuKE ErNst DuUNTHER—We Germans 
do not hate. Hate is foreign to our nature. 

W. H. Tart—Do not allow yourself to 
be misled by the thought that peace is 
near. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT—Don’t hit a man 
if you can honorably avoid it, but if you 
do hit him, put him to sleep. 

Epwarp S. Srertrnc—You can’t take 
an efficient workman and put him under 
an inefficient employer and get results. 

Davin Lioyp GrorceE—There is a hot 
zeal and a cold zeal and the greatest things 
of the world have been accomplished by the 
latter. 

CuartEes M. Scnowas—The workman 
without property, who labors with his 
hands, is going to be the man who will 
dominate the world. 

AuiceE StonE BLackwett—Three or 
four large newspapers spread between the 
coverings of the bed will give as much 
warmth as an extra blanket. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD — Americans 
must understand that the Germans will 
stop at nothing to win the war, and that 
the only thing they respect is force. 

Javiy Bry—It will be one of the first 
peace tasks of the Turkish Government to 
find ways and means of making the Ar- 
menians forget the sufferings of the war. 

Leon TrotzKy—We are the first Gov- 


ernment in the world that openly declared |, 


that it is carrying on civil war, and we 
pledge ourselves to carry on this war to 
the finish. 

Lorp NortucLirFE—I know that unless 
there is a swift improvement in our meth- 
ods the United States will rightly take into 
its own hands the entire management of a 
great part of the war. 


The New Plays 


Leo Ditrichstein is “the whole show” in 
The King, a gay and improper French 
farce. (George M. Cohan Theater.) 

The Madonna of the Future, starring 
Emily Stevens, is rather shockingly amus- 








ing—extremely well done and decidedly re- 


freshing. (Broadhurst Theater. ) 


Ethel Barrymore makes the most of a 
chance for really great acting in The Lady 
of the Camellias, translated from Dumas. 
An admirable production. (Empire Thea- 
ter.) 

The Cohan Revue 1918 is very much like 
boarding-house hash—the ingredients of 
previous successes are all there, but the 
general effect is rather disappointing. (New 
Amsterdam Theater.) 


The Greenwich Village Players haven’t 
hit the right note yet. Karen, their present 
production, is an old-fashioned “radical” 
play of sex psychology, not particularly 


se acted. (The Greenwich Village Thea- 
er. 








Because a shut-down | 
would cost money! 


Down in “dominant” Dayton, in the Tool 
Inspection Room of a nationally-known plant,* 
stands an Art Metal safe. 


Nothing in it but tools! But the loss of those special 
tools would temporarily stop production. 


And a shut-down costs real 


money,—whether it’s in the shop , , 
or the sales department. siei Safe, tied with nook aes 


; ; Metal cupboards. 
Protect your business this 
of all years. 


% Name on request. 





Send for free 
Art Metal Safe Book 


contents; free Burglary 
Insurance, etc. 











Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 
67J.&G.Ave. Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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Did You Borrow This Copy? 


Or Did You Buy It on the News Stand? Haven’t You 
Become a Regular Subscriber Yet - 


Use the war coupon below and be convinced that a pad-in-advance subscription is best. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


‘‘ The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 





GREAT WAR TIME OFFER—TWO DOLLAR VALUE FOR ONE DOLLAR 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


I am enclosing a dollar bill (sent at your risk) for a TWENTY WEEKS’ subscription 
at only five cents per copy—just one-half the regular price. 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





| 
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This building was entirely destroyed by fire. 
Durand Steel Lockers preserved their contents intact. 


DISASTROUS fire can easily 


get headway in an ordinary 
wooden locker. 





Durand Steel Lockers not only 
afford protection to their contents, 
but keep fires started from matches, 
lighted pipes, etc., within the 
lockers from spreading. 


Write today for our new catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








youre we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List Wo. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit r saving investors. 













We assist in 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: ‘: ***** '° 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Ex- 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 





pert, scholarly service. 





500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 










A Complete Adding Machine for $25 


Try It Free for 20 Days 
Adding and Checking Machine 
Adds with speed and accuracy of highest priced 
machines. Also directly subtracts. Eliminates 
errors. Is portable and handy for use on desk, 
ledger, etc. Used by U. S. Govt., B. & O. Ry., 
International Harvester Co., and thousands of 
business and professional men. Sent anywhere 
by mail upon request for 20-day free trial, Send 
no money, but write today. 








FARMER JOHN AND 
THE WAR 


(Continued from page 267) 
With 


ucts. proper publicity among 
the country communities and appeals 
that will reach the man riding the 
plow results will come—for the farmer 


is today in a better position to help the 
country than ever in his history. When 
states like Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
the Dakotas have a motor car for every ten 
persons, when player pianos are selling by 
the hundreds, when bank deposits are at 
high tide, the ability to help is there. 

So is the disposition. Enlistments from 
the Middle West have been abreast of the 
nation’s call. Scores of counties had none 
to send to the first draft call because their 
quota had already enlisted. Farmer boys 
are cheerfully going to the camps, often at 
a sacrifice not felt by the boys from town. 

Farmer John will soon be riding on his 


'plow again planting the largest possible 


acreage of corn not only for the income but 
that he may help feed the nation. He will 
have to work longer hours than ever, for 
two of the boys are gone to war and help 
is mighty scarce. It will be lonesome out in 
the field——but all the time he will be think- 
ing. His thoughts are broader than a year 
ago. Into them will come pictures of the 
sons in camp or over seas; visions of 
marching armies going to victory—and 
with it all instead of indifference and aloof- 
ness, a deep personal acceptance of his own 
part as a factor in the world drama. 

The prairie country never lacked 
patriotism. Time was needed before 
awoke to full expression in visible form. 

That time has come. 

Abilene, Kansas 


CAPITAL COPY 


If your salary or wages amounts to 
$83.33 a month you must make an income 
tax return. 

The register of all German Alien Ene- 
mies will be on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth 
and 9th of February. 

It is mandatory for American sailors 
sailing in the war zone after February 1 
to take out insurance. 

And now all manufacturers and dealers 
in foods for live stock must take out a 
license under Mr. Hoover. 

The Food Administration warns all meat 
dealers not to raise their prices on account 
of the railroad congestion. 

The .President has given his official en- 
dorsements to the various State War Con- 
ferences now being held in all the states. 

The Department of Agriculture advises 
all farmers to be sure to save enough seed 
corn, for the supply is much below normal. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 100,- 
000 tons of nitrate at $75.50 a ton for dis- 
tribution among the farmers of the land. 

“Lumberjacks” to the number of 6000 
are wanted immediately to go to France to 
get out of the French forests timber lumber 
and other material for the American army. 

The railroads are forbidden to grant any 
more free passes or to employ further “high 
priced attorneys” engaged in the perform- 
ance of other than necessary legal work 
for the companies. 

Lord Rhondda cables that 
United States can send the Allies 75,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat over and above what 
we have exported up to January 1, he can- 
not take the responsibility of assuring our 
people that there will be food enough to 
win the war. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
there are more than 100 different ways of 
cooking potatoes. Before you try all. can 
you cook them thus: Boiled. chips, 
Lyonnaise, mashed, browned. salad, baked, 
hashed browned, chowdered. shoestrings, 
washed fried, stuffed, plain fried, French 
fried, gauffe, souffle. riced, hashed, saute, 


in 
it 





creamed, croquets, au gratin, soups, stewed. | 


unless the 


will help you wonderfully to reduce the 
. high cost of living. It is read by tens of 


thousands, professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, as an authoritative guide to all 
garden work, both for Vegetables and 
Flowers. 


256 pages, four full page color plates, 
and four full page duotone plates; also 
hundreds of photographic illustrations. 

A copy free if you mention this maga- 
zine. 





Dreer’s All Heart Lettuce is the 
most dependable hard heading variety 
ever introduced, Extremely solid 
heart. Flavor rich and buttery. Slow 
to run to seed, even in liot weather. 
Color beautiful yellowish green. 10c 
per packet; 35c per oz. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















STANDARD 
of the WORLD 








at Dh . er ee . wa? 
Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N.Y. 
IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


an 
QUR WAR GARDEN ':!2° 7 
success if you fol- 
low the expert planting directions and the two practical 
garden diagrams in this our brand new booklet. Send 10c 
for it tothe DE LA MARE CO., 442 W. 37th Street, New 
York. Catalog ‘‘Countryside Books" free. 














How to Use The Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is 
oi special help to teachers of Oral Compo- 
sition, Supplementary Reading, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under any 
obligation. Address W. W. Ferrin, The 
Independent, 119 West acth St., New York. 
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JOURNALISM’S RADIUM, 
THE COLYUM 


(Continued from page 274) 
Fullerton and Ring W. Lardner, who has 
since made a name for himself with his 
baseball fiction. 

Just as F. P. A. has always made a fea- 
ture of his last line, B. L. T. featured his 
first line, which he termed his platform. 
One of his most amusing planks was this: 
“Chairs for the standing army in times of 
peace.” 

One of B. L. T.’s hits was “The Can- 
nery,” with its almost limitless field. Here’s 
a stanza on moth-eaten words and phrases: 
“Succulent bivalves,’ “‘trusty blade,” 

“Last Analysis,” “practical-ly,” 

“Lone Highwayman,” and “fusillade,” 

“Millionaire broker and clubman,” “gee!” 
“In reply to yours,” “can such things be?” 

“Sounded the keynote” or “trumpet call’”— 
Can ’em, pickle ’em, one, two, three— 

Into the brine go one and 

B. L. T. stated the widely copied idea 
of abbreviation of familiar words and 
phrases, such as “w.k.” (well known), 
“m.or 1.” (more or less), “s.2s.” (so to 
speak) and “e.2k.” (curious to know). 

One of B. L. T.’s joys is to read the 
country newspapers and find an item that 
gives him the opportunity to write a head- 
line that will cause a chuckle. Here is one, 
for instance, clipped from the United Pres- 
byterian and printed in his column. It 
reads: 

Since we are closing our work in New- 
ten, we want to publicly express our thanks 
for all the many kindnesses extended to us 
by the good people of this church and city. 
It is with regret that we leave. Our reason 
for leaving is because we are asking the 
district court to change our name from 
Mustard to Dinsmore, and we feel it would 
be a matter of continual confusion and in- 
convenience to remain here with the two 
names, for as long as we would stay here 
we would have the two names. Consequent- 
ly we want to go into a new field with a 
new name. Paul F. and Anah Mustard.” 

B. L. T.’s headline was “Passing the 
Mustard.” 

Just a line or two to show the sort of 
paragrapher B. L. T. is: 

“If we knew everything,’ wrote Anatole 
France, “we could not endure existence a 
single hour.” 

“Anatole would never do as 
conductor,” comments B. L. =. 

A motto of B. L. T. is “Hew to the line, 
let the quips fall w ie: yt. may.” 

The Mustard letter, the Anatole France 
comment and the motto idea were just the 
sort of thing that Bailey of the Danbury 
News, Quinn of the Bismarck Tribune, and 
Fred Carruth of the Ernestine Bell, and 
the humorists of the Oil City Derrick and 
the Norristown Herald delighted in giving 
a twist to. 

It was B. L. T. who induced F. P. A. to 
“cut life insurance out for art.’ Franklin 
P, Adams found his life’s work when he 
quit engineering and writing twenty year 
endowment policies to go in for colyuming. 
He had written verse and paragraphs for 
“B. L. T.” and one day dropt into the 
Chicago Journal office to get acquainted 
and when’ he introduced himself he asked: 
“Have you seen this book?’ exhibiting 
Gleeson White's “Ballades and Rondeaus.” 
Taylor had not. “Then,” said the caller, 
writing on the flyleaf, “Yours truly— 
Franklin P. Adams.” 

When Taylor left the Journal to go to 
the Tribune, he suggested “F. P, A.” for 
his successor and the man who put the pep 
in Pepys landed the job and held it until 
New York called him to write the “Always 
in Good Humor” column for the Evening 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 
should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary toa warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, be- 
ware of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every 
attempt to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork 
for rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray 
and enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent ef.- 
fect on stains or enamel 
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Our book explaining why and how will be sent 
on request. If interested in home plans, let us 
know at once. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
834 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up ‘Goods, 
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The University of ae 





__ Large Catalog Free. T.8, DENISON & €O., Dept. 3 Chicage 0 allie te eattieas 
b T YP E WR I TE R _ HOM work, offers also instruc- 
° tion by correspondence, 

pay? - 4 >... factory by the fae nahh La S For detailed in- 


formation address 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M)Chicago,[1L, michel Tower 


ess."’ Sold for low cash—instaliment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
trial 


fuarantee. le 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 663 Chi 


hat 19¢ ali ‘w Nation’s = 


ttle matter of AScin stamps or coin will bring you e Pathfinder 
is weeks on trial. ath Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now inits 28th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 


: of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
the Pathfind 

























which is sincere, reliable, is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin: 
= fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 1S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder = pe 13 
The ashington, D. 


does not repay us, but we are glad toiavestin new friends. The Pathfinder,Box39 , 
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Do Germs and Climate 
aaj Cause Catarrh? 


By R. L. ALSAKER, MLD. 


R. & ALSAKER, M.D. Author of Educational Health Books 
Cee. of the head is annoying—and filthy. In the throat it causes irritating 


‘ 
. 





cough. When it is seated in the chest it is called bronchitis. If allowed to 

continue, the bronchitis becomes chronic and robs the-individual of refreshing 

sleep, comfort, and health. 1t weakens the lungs and paves the way for pneumonia 
and consumption. 

Catarrh of the stomach and intestines points toward indigestion. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, such as jaundice and gall-stones, often ending 
in disagreeable and painful liver colic. 

Catarrh sometimes causes earache, headache, and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundation for many diseases. 

Some think germs and the climate are to blame, and as germs and climate are 
everywhere, we are helpless. It is a tragic fate, or would be, if it were true, for we 
can’t escape the omnipresent germs and climate. 

But neither germs nor the climate cause catarrh. Catarrh is due to improper eating 
—so are coughs and colds—and these conditions can be prevented and cured through 
right eating. And here is how it happens: 

When people eat as they should not, they get indigestion, which fills the stomach 
and bowels with acid, gases, and poisons; a part of these abnormal products are absorbed 
into the blood, which becomes very impure and the whole body gets acid. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, makes pure blood and produces health, 
vigor and strength. The right kind of food builds a sound body, puts catarrh, pimples 
and blotches to flight, and paints roses on the cheeks. 

Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely and permanently. It has been done in 
thousands of cases. Jf you have catarrh you have eaten your way to it. You can cure 
yourself—you can eat your way out of catarrh into health, and while you are losing 
your catarrh you will rid yourself of other physical ills: The dirty tongue, that tired 
feeling, the bad taste in the mouth in the morning, the gas in the stomach and bowels, 
the headache, and other aches, pains, and disabilities will clear up and vanish. It is 
marvelous what proper eating will do, when other means fail. 

I have written a book on the cause, prevention and cure of Catarrh, Coughs, and 
Colds. It is entirely free from fads and is written without the use of so-called scientific 
words such as calories, vitamines, etc. There is no attempt to exploit anything in it— 
except the truth. The book outlines a plan of living that will teach the sick how to 
get well and keep well. There is nothing mysterious or technical about these instruc- 
tions. A plain, simple, dependable plan of living is given you that any one, young or 
old, can understand and follow. No hospitals, no sanitariums, no drugs, or serums— 
just a pleasant, common sense home treatment that harmonizes with and helps Nature. 

I have instructed my publisher—Frank E. Morrison, New York,—to price the book 

so low as to place it within the reach of every reader of this article. Health is your 
greatest and most productive asset. You can have health if you want it and you have 
the knowledge right at hand that will show you how to get health and keep it if you 
follow the simple directions in this instructive little book. 
THE PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. Alsaker, M.D., as the New York Tribune says, 
is a “competent professional authority.” He has put the net result of years of experience with 
sick people into his writings and it is a real pleasure for me to recommend t because I know 
from personal experience that good results always follow an observance of his simple instructions. 
Dr. Alsaker has Written several remarkable books of health instruction for those who want to 
get well and stay well. These books are: A—“Curing Catarrh, Coughs, and Colds,” B—“Dieting 
Diabetes and Bright’s Disease,” C—‘‘Conquering Consumption,” D—‘Curing Constipation and 
Appendicitis,” E—‘‘Getting Rid of Rheumatism.” Send one dollar with ten cents additional to 
pay for postage and packing for the book that interests you most and learn how you can regain 
your health and remain healthy. Money returned if you follow instructions for one month and 
are not entirely satisfied with the improvement in your health. Frank E. Morrison (Established 
1889), Publisher of Educational Health Books, Dept. 123, 1133 Broadway, New York. 











Efficiency: The science that love of Country should bring many to teach and all to learn. 


The Bedaux Efficiency Course 


For Industrial Application 
By CHAS. E. BEDAUX 
The Course That Teaches 
SHOP EFFICIENCY 


Now taken by some of the most successful men in the country. 


The “@ithor has reorganized industry in practically every 
nation in the world. He was recently recommended to the 
Government by one of the leading engineering societies. 


The student taking the course proceeds to the actual reorganization of a 
factory. 


The course comprises twenty-four practical lessons. 


All examination papers 
are corrected and rated by practical engineers. 


Form a class comprising your progressive executives. 
them to take the Bedaux Efficiency Course. 
Industrial Engineer. 


Make it possible for 
One will soon become your 


. 


Send for the program. 


The Bedaux Industrial Institute 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Mail, finally going over to the New York 
Tribune to do “The Conning Tower”; a 
jump from an evening paper to a morning 
paper which, said many, was a bad plunge. 
He made it successfully and he told about 
his lack of sleep when employed on an -af- 
ternoon paper in verse, the last stanza as 
follows: 

Take my thankfulness, warm and deep, 

Sir, at your shrine I ‘burn this taper; 
= have found it a cinch to sleep 

Since I’ve come to your well known paper. 

Colyumists are really afflicted. with 
chaotic paragraphitis one phase of which 
is jinglemania. When a man has big doses 
of these in his system he is on the way to 
a good salary and a job that few can pry 
away from him. 

In the days when Adams was an en- 
gineer, he enjoyed the travel that went 
with his job and doubtless next to conduet- 
ing the colyum the adventure of goimg here, 
there and everywhere appeals to him most. 
When he wants to go off for a trip, he 
writes a note to the managing editor thru 
the colyum and doesn’t let the managing 
editor forget it by reminders in frequent 
issues. Then when the day comes, off he 
goes, with merely a day’s eopy ahead and 
the loyal contribs send in their stuff and 
in a day or two will come from Adams’s 
pen the human things met with im travel 
and when having such a good time that 
he is crowded for time to write, he prints 
the interviews that other newspaper men 
write, all of which keep the home fires 
going while he is away. 

“The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” which he 
happened to read on a vacation, gave him 
an idea and for a long time he chronicled 
his own doings written in seventeenth cen- 
tury English, parading the style and eccen- 
tricities of that unique Englishman. 

A day’s story of “The Diary of Our Own 
Samuel Pepys” tells the day’s doings thus: 

February 7—To Mistress Ada Van 
Zandt’s for breakfast, which she did cook, 
and we had grapefruit and eggs and bacon 
and fish and coffee, all very good. And then 
A. Samuels and I did play upon the piano, 
I the treble and he the bass, as I can play 
with but one finger, but fairly well, never- 
theless. To the office, there till evening, 
and thence to Nelly Tyler’s for dinner, and 
home and to-bed. 

In quite the same way he introduced 
Horace, and made thousands familiar with 
the classics. The contribs took Horace up. 
“Bossing the contribs” is one of the day’s 
joyous occupations for “F. P. A.” 

A song hit like “Tipperary” is bound to 
bring from “F. P. A.’s” pen the song done 
in a dozen ways as a dozen m.or 1. (more 
or less to quote “F. P. A.”} w.k. (well 
known) writers would do it, if it was orig- 
inal with them. 

Adams has an extended knowledge of 
type, which leads him to set his column in 
style that is unusual to say the least. He 
made a hit with telling advertisers about 
type in verse. Here’s one that tells its own 
story: 

TO ADVERTISERS : 
John Alden type is short and fat; 
Gothic Condensed is skinny; 
Runic? We have a lot of that, 
And 14-point DeVinne. 

Another fad of F. P. A.’s is to find old 
songs popular a generation ago and pub- 
lish them. Many of them produce a smile. 
Peculiar effusions, preposterous sort of 
rime, that only can be printed in in- 
stalments, he discovers or finds in his mail. 
His readers had a lot of fun over some 
doggerel until “F. P. A.” found that the 
old lady who had written it many years 
ago was in an almshouse. It was Christmas 
time and F. P. A. asks his “contribs” to 
“come across,” and they did handsomely. 

Dulcinea’s letters—one bromide to an- 
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other—instantly caught on and it wasn’t 
long before the contribs were writing “The 
letters of Dulcinea” themselves. 

One essential for a columnist is a broad 
understanding of humanity, which Don 
Marquis of “The Sun Dial” has to a 
marked degree. “The Sun Dial” oozes with 
good nature. He is one of the best natured 
men one can meet in a day’s travel. 

One the ease of writing a colyum, which 
has been his daily stunt for a number of 
years, he says: 

Webster has the words, and I 
Pick them up from where they lie, 


Twist and turn them one by one 
And give them places in The Sun: 


Here a word, and there a word— 
It’s so easy, "tis absurd! 

I merely range them in a row, 
Webster’s done the work, you know! 


Word follows word, till inch by inch, 
I have a column! What a cinch! 

I take the words that Webster penned 
And merely lay them end to end! 

Mr. Marquis pokes fun at himself and 
does it so that you chuckle with him. Two 
on paragraphing tell their own story: 

If all the paragraphs we’ve penned were 
laid together, end to end, they’d reach from 
Newark to South Bend, but all the folks 
that ever took the good advice we pulled 
and shook won’t fill one cottage in Bound 
Brook. 

It always strikes us when we write a 
string of paragraphs that if we were really 
so darned wise as we pretend to be when 
we write paragraphs, we'd be doing some- 
thing else with all this wisdom. 

“Our Own Wall Mottoes,” “The 
Thoughts of Hermoine,” pure satire and 
“Archie’s” observations in free verse make 
Don Marquis the popular idol of the Night 
Circle of readers that he is. As for his 
serious verse, he gets requests to reprint 
a year or two after it first appeared and 
he draws from contribs splendid contribu- 
tions in verse because of the high standard 
that he maintains, all of which he re- 
ceives, free, gratis, for nothing. 

One can get an idea of a colyumist’s day 
from the following addrest to contributors 

We do not solicit manuscripts of any sort 
for the Sun Dial. 

If you send them, in spite of that, please 
do not inclose stamps with them. We go 
thru our mail and what we want we take 
and what we don’t want we throw away. 
We do not want to be bothered by return- 
ing them to you. 

We get forty or fifty manuscripts a day 
and it is absolutely impossible for us to 
write a column and answer all those let- 
ters besides. 

We are not ungrateful for all the good 
stuff that has been given to us. We are, 
in fact, very chesty, because some notable 
verse from contributors has appeared in 
this column during the past four years. 

These rules are set forth not because 
we are unappreciative but we must protect 
ourselves from too much routine work 
apart from writing or get old before our 
time. We can’t act like the whodle staff of 
Q magazine every day and write anything 
fresh of our own to boot, and when our 
stuff loses whatever freshness it has we'll 
be thru as a colyumist. 

Dearly beloved, we aren’t scolding you. 
We're just telling you. 

Hermoine and her little group of serious 
thinkers, which incidentally has been put 
between covers, Mr. Marquis does in mono- 
log form. To further one’s acquaintance 
with Hermoine, here is a fair presentation 
of the lady: 

Aren’t you just crazy about prison re- 
form? The most wonderful man talked to 
us—to our Little Group of Advanced 
Thinkers, you know—about it the other 
evening. 
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Vacant Chairs Mean Additional Work 
for Executives 


The **Y and E”’ System Service (given without charge) 
is a factor in successful business management 


BUSINESS conditions 

being what they are, 
you must expect to make 
certain readjustments be- 
fore long. To help in this 
process and without ac- 
cepting fees, we maintain 
a representative in every 
territorial district, en- 
gaged upon System Serv- 
ace. 

If you wish to accom- 
plish more work with 
what help you have, or to 


ing the non-essentials, how 
to put records into the most 
convenient torm to handie, 
how to estabiish accuracy ; 
and they can give you first- 
hand information about new 
devices that can save time 
and work in your office. This 
knowiedge, with your own, 
assures best possible results 
in handling many of the 
war-time problems. 

Qur service dates back 
for a period of over 
twelve years, and is being 
used by such well-known 
concerns as: Western Union 


get along without filling + MS Sr 


iii 2 ” 
the “vacant chairs,” or to Southern Pacific Railway 
get a closer grasp of Co.; Western Electric Co. ; 
affairs in your business through new, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co.; 
perfected systems—-talk the matter over Pierce Arrow Motor Co.; Remington 
with our representative and see if he— Arms U. M. Co.; Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co.; Pan American Union; 
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trained as he is in the most modern : Bend 
I t 1 Y¥. M. e A.3 ~ or 
office methods and backed by the best ae oy A , he — Sitios 
and oldest technical resources in the burgh Steel Co.; and National | 
country—cannot help you to a solution. Biscuit Co.; besides i aE” = 
Two heads—two directions of experience Government, American Red Rochester = 





Cross, etc. 


Our men know how to simplify meth: , Attachthiscoupontoyour 
ods that have become complex, how to Semeriead ane — the 
work up useful records about your busi- en an to oe, 
ness, how to combine records, eliminat- ters at Rochester. 


YAWMAN'? FRBE MFG.@. 


290 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Makers of “Y and E’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. 
Agentsand Dealers inmore than 1200 othercities. / Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mig. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


—are better than one. 






Without charge 
or obligation send 
information about 
the following records: 
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For information about any 
equipment, check as follows: 
(0 “‘Fire-Wall”’ Steel Cabinets; 
(0 Super-Wood Filing Cabinets ; 
(1 Machine Accounting Equipment; 
CO Blueprint Files ; Safe; Trans- 
fer Cases; [] Index Tabs; [) Filing Sys- 
tems; [] Steel Shelving Systems; () Effi- 
ciency Desks; [] Shannon Files and Sup- 
plies; [] System Service; [] Card Records for 
Write name and address in the margin, 2 
attach to letterhead and mail. 
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THE SOCIAL RECITATION 


By A. S. BEATMAN, A. M. 
Head of History Department, Julia Richman High School, New York City. 


Teachers of the Social Sciences should send for this brochure. It is free. 
Write to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street - - New York 
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For that Annoying Throat Tickle at Night, use 


LUDEN’S 


The menthol properties in Luden’s relieve 
irritation in air passages almost immediately. 


You will find more than one use for Luden’s— 
that’s why it pays to havea packag? in pocket, 
home and office. Always have Luden’s handy 
at your bedside. 


No coloring, no narcotics. Not 
touched by hands. Luden’s yellow 
sanitary package guards purity. 


Luden’s Give 
Quick Relief 
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Sweet Peas 
The Famous Dollar Box 


In years past the House of Burpee, long famous as 
American Headquarters for Sweet Peas, has offered 
many collections. The Dollar Box has always been 
most popular; many thousands have been sold. 

This year the Collection contains the world-famous 
Fiery Cross, The President, King White, Margaret 
Atlee, and sixteen others, many of them first-prize win- 
ners, together with leaflet “How to Grow Sweet Peas.” 

Twenty True and Tried Spencer Sweet Peas 
mailed to your address for $1.00. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 
The leading American Seed Catalog 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. It is mailed free to those who write for it. 
Write for your copy today, and mention this paper. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. PHILADELPHIA 

















THE 1918 EDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


IS NOW READY FOR YOU 


By special arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to 
supply you with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost 
in combination with a yearly subscription to THe INDEPENDENT. You can 
obtain the Year Book from no other source for less than the regular 


price—$3.00. Tue INDEPENDENT is $4.00. Our price for both is only FIVE 
DOLLARS.—Address 





119 West 40th Street, New York 
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It made me feel I’d be willing to do any- 
thing—simply anything—to help those 
poor, unfortunate convicts. Collect money, 
you know, or give talks, or read books 
about them, or make any other sacrifice. 

Even get them jobs. One ought to help 
them to start over again, you know. 

Tho as for hiring one of them myself, 
or rather getting Papa to—well, really, you 
know, one must draw the line somewhere! 

But it’s a perfectly fascinating subject 
to take up, prison reform is. 

It gives one such a sense of brotherhood 
—and of service—it’s so broadening, don’t 
you think ?—taking up things like that. 

And one must be broad. I ask myself 
every night before I go to bed: “Have I 
been broad today? Or have I failed?’ 

Tho of course one can be too broad, don’t 
you think? 

What I mean is, one must not be so 
broad that one loses one’s poise in the 
midst of things. 

Poise! That’s what the age needs! 

I suppose you’ve heard wide-brimmed 
hats are coming in again? 

“Ye Towne Gossip” by K. C. B. (Ken- 
neth C. Beaton) is a new kind of colyum, 
quaint humor written in free verse and 
presented typographically to attract the 
eye. Mr. Beaton has been called “the 
Charlie Chaplin of New York journalism,” 
in that he provides a bit of fun daily. The 
colyum is printed two columns wide, and 
has a headpiece showing Father Knicker- 
bocker reading the New York American 
with a tailpiece of Mr. Beaton and who- 
ever the day’s gossip is about, ending with 
“T Thank You,” which he has so impressed 
upon New Yorkers that the words are 
more in use today than when Mr. Beaton 
came out of the West. 

Of all the colyumists of today, probably 
Frank L. Stanton, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, has the record for one man in continu- 
ous service and poems and his paragraphs 
“Just from Georgia” is copied by exchange 
editors all over the country. Much of Mr. 
Stanton’s verse has been put into book form 
from time to time. 

The late Ambrose Bierce snapped a 
satirical whip when he was colyuming in 
the San Francisco Examiner under ‘“Prat- 
tle.” The dean of Pacific Coast writers, who 
disappeared in Mexico and has been given 


.|up for lost, was a welcome guest at the 


breakfast table of Californians who over 
their bacon and eggs or butter and rolls 
enjoyed his “Prattle.”’ Here’s his bit of 
verse on the constant dangers of the hos- 
tile environment constantly surrounding the 
wayfarer in life: 

I’m safe, is that what the physician said? 
What! Out of danger? Then, by heaven, 
I’m dead! 

Marylanders like the “Bentztown Bard” 
of the Baltimore Sun, who is Folger Me 
Kinsey.. Mr. McKinsey’s output is from 
one to half a dozen poems a day; and he 
never misses a day! : 

When Mr. McKinsey is not writing verse 
it may be a bit of homely philosophy : 

I like the fellow that never gives in, 

That they can never quite knock down: 
That comes back unto his task with a grin 

Instead of a grouch and frown. 


Judd Mortimer, of the Houston Daily 
Post, slips in his colyum whenever the oc- 
casion presents itself his pet hobby, finding 
homes for orphans. Here’s one sandwiched 
in between jingles: 

Thirty pounds of boy for adoption. One 
package consists of twenty pounds; a real 
sure ‘nuff white hope. The other package 
weighs ten pounds—perhaps a little more 
after dinner. Each is looking for a job 
ut making some childless couple happy. 

“Unele Judd” Lewis must have many & 
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warm corner in hearts of boys and girls 
and grown-ups. It might not be amiss to 
note that “Uncle Judd” succeeded O. 
Henry on the Houston Post. What a col- 
yumist Sidney Porter would have made for 
New York! 

Another colyumist was the late Col. 
Lampton, father of the “yawp,’ more 
familiarly known as verse libre. Col. Lamp- 
ton enjoyed being a free lance. 

What “B. L. T.” does in Chicago, “F, 
P. A.” and Don Marquis in New York, 
so likewise do Ted Robinson in Cleveland, 
thru the Plain Dealer; Philander C. John- 
son, in Washington, thru the Post, putting 
many a remark and bit of wisdom on Sena- 
tor Sorghum; Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit, 
thru the Free Press, and many others scat- 
tered in various cities. 

Luke McLuke, of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, devotes a good deal of his colyum 
to paragraphs, many of them worth re- 
printing, among others, this as a sample: 

Too many old men put in their last years 
buying stained-glass windows for churches, 
when they ought to be learning to shovel 
coal, 

Last but not least among the colyumists 
is Mrs. Clara Chapline Thomas, the only 
woman colyumist in America. Every day 
for three hundred and sixty-five in the year 
she does her stunt for the Minneapolis 
Tribune and like her brothers of the colyum 
she puts a laugh across with it. 

Which is the mission of a colyum. 

New York City 


Pebbles 


Her Husband—Yes, sir! Roosevelt is the 
most bellicose man of this century. 

His Wife (absent-mindedly )—Aren’t you 
thinking of Taft, dear?—Nebraska Awg- 
wan. 





“My!” said Mrs. Comler, inspecting her 
friend’s house, “why do you have such a 
high bed for your little boy?’ 

“So we can hear him if he falls out,” 
plied Mrs. Housler. “You have no idea 
what heavy sleepers my husband and I 
are.’—T ruth. 


“He’s perfectly quiet, ladies,” remarked 
the jobmaster to the two girls who were 
about to hire a horse and trap, “only you 
must take care to keep the rein off his 
tail.” 

“We won't forget,” they replied. 

When they returned the jobmaster in- 
quired how they: got on. 

“Splendidly,” they exclaimed. “We had 
one rather sharp shower, but we took it in 
turn to hold the umbrella over the horse’s 
tail, so there was no real danger !”’— 
Exchange. 


TH’ GLORY OF WAR 
Once they sang uv th’ Glory uv War— 
Poit an’ peasant, an’ Emperor! 
‘Ow shall they know uv th’ things that 

are— 

Th’ ’orrer, th’ stink, an’ th’ shime uv war? 
Premier, Guverner, Emperor, 
‘Ow shall they know orl th’ shime uv war? 
‘Ow can they know uv th’ blud that drips, 
Drips frum th’ ’ollers that once were lips ; 
Wot do they know uv th’ shell, that rips 
Mussel an’ flesh frum a cocky’s ‘ips! 


Wot do they think uv th’ burstin’ shell, 
Sendin’ a dozen ter ’eaven—or ’ell— 
Say, ’ave they smelt uv th’ powder’s smell, 
‘Urd ther best cobber’s larst dyin’ yell? 


Know wat it is ter feel scared ter die? 
Scareder ter live—wi’ a shattered thigh? 
Laid in th’ nite time, beneath th’ sky, 
Wond’rin’ if this is ter be good-bye? 


Oh, they tork uv th’ glory uv war— 

"Ave they seen wimen lie ded on th’ floor? 
Premier, Guverner, Emperor, 

Wot do they know uv th’ Glory uv War? 


—From the volume of Australian verses 
entitled “Billjim,” by Peter Austin. 





Become a Stenosrapher 


Learn the New Way at Home 


Entire Course on Trial 


A wonderful new method of teaching 
shorthand and typewriting has been 
discovered which has completely revo- 
lutionized all old teaching standards. 
No longer is it necessary to be any- 
thing less than an expert stenog- 
rapher. Instead of learning slowly, la- 
ogee imperfectly and expensively, 
the New Way enables you to learn 
— and perfectly at home at 
very little cost, and so easily that 
in a few short weeks you become 
more competent than many stenog- 
raphers with years of experience. § 


Remarkable New Way 
Amazingly Easy! 


The New Way is so amazingly easy to learn, 
so simple, so fascinating that any one who 
can read—even boys and girls of 15—can now 
quickly acquire the highest-grade ability. 
Beginners who never could write one word in 
shorthand are writing 125 to 150 words a 
minute, and can instantly read every word of 
their shorthand notes. And instead of type- 
writing 15 to 20 words a minute with one or 
two fingers, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute blindfolded, 
using ALL fingers, writing with amazing ease, and without errors! 








The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed from the methods used in teaching children 
to read! In a short time you can take practice dictation. 


The NEW WAY in Typewriting includes Special Gymnastic Finger Training which brings results 
in days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. 


4 
en ow for Frarticulars - 

We have prepared a catalog which tells all about these wonderful new systems, which 7 
is free to those interested. Send in the coupon or write a postal today. With the 
catalog we wiil send you our special reduced price offer to new students in each P 4 
locality. / Mail This 

: . . Today for 
You are here given the most complete—the most thoroughgoing—commercial 4 Bi er Pay. 
training available in America today. Without one penny of extra charge, ss 


right along with your shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully 

trained in Business English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial 7 Please send me your 

Work—everything needed to earn $25 to $40 a week from the start. frec book “The New 
- Way in Shorthand and 

If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and Type- Typewriting.” 

writing—if you are ambitious to get ahead quickly, don’t wait 

a single minute before sending for our new free book. Address 7 NOMS ccccsccvccccervessseee 


The Tulloss School P MD sinnivimninniniies 


3862 College Hill Springfield, Ohio / 


PM 


7 Age cocece Occupation....cces onoese 


Mail to The Tolloss School, 3862 Col-ege Hill, 
Springfield, Chio 











The Single Six-Year Term The Gary School Plan. - 
President. The Death Penalty. = 

= The California Anti-Alien Land Price Maintenance. = 
. Law. Minimum Wage Legislation. = 
= State Constabularies. Mothers’ Pensions. = 
= Independence of the Philippines. Convict Labor in the United States. = 
The City Manager Plan. The Problem of the Trusts. = 
Public Defender. The Monroe Doctrine. s 
Both sides of all these fourteen debates will be furnished for only 25 cents. = 
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Cashing Your Checks 
Abroad 
A New Banking Convenience 


for Americans Overseas 


AUUUAUUEAUANUOUUANUELCEACACTUTUUNEALEN TUTE CETTE 


4 ye IS Company has inaugurated 
anew banking service for Ameri- 
cans abroad. It is available to the 
depositors of any bank or trust com- 
pany which has made the necessary 
arrangements with us. 


Through this service the depositor 
can cash, up to an agreed amount, at 
the Paris Office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, and at num- 
erous correspondent offices of this 
Company throughout France, Ais 
personal checks drawn on his bank. 
in this country. 





This means that the depositor while 
abroad can have, to a considerable 
degree, the checking account facilities 
to which he is accustomed at home. 


We shall be glad to give full infor- 
mation regarding this service to those 
who expect to go abroad, and to 
relatives and friends of those who are 
already ‘over there.”’ 


Inquiries from banking institutions are 
particularly invited. Full informa- 
tion regarding this service, which is 
at the disposal of banks and trust 
companies whether our ‘customers or 
not, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Rue desItaliens, 1 & 3 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 


Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources morethan - $600,000,000 
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DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., January 31, 1918. 
A quarterly dividend of three percent (3%) was 
this day declared upon the Common stock of 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, pay- 
able on March 1, 1918, to Common Stockholders 
of record at the close of business on February 
15, 1918. Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 














The Board of Directors of the American Cotton 
Oil Company, on February 5, 1918, declared a 
marterly dividend of one per cent. upon the 

mmon Stock of the Company, payable March 1, 
1918, at the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York City, to holders 
of record of such stock at the close of business 
on February 15, 1918. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

















Independent 
Opinions 




















We found the reactions of two of our 
readers to Amy Lowell’s poem, “Stgar,” 
published in the December 29 issue of The 
Independent, so amusing that we print 
them below. Milton O. Nelson writes: 
Please 
Tell Amy 
Lowell 


That sugar beets 
Are not 


“Red as the eyes of cats in firelight,” 
Nor anything like 
“Carbuncles under a lemon moon,” 
Nor are they 
“Round as apples.” 
Neither are they 
“Top-shaped beets,” 
But they are 
Approximately 
Oblong and irregular in form, 
Shaped like unto a 
Mangel wurtzel 
And in color a 
Dirty white; 
Sort of a 
Second hand 
Dishwater color 
Wholly unpoetical, 
Something like 
my 
Lowell’s 
Vers Libre. 
If you 
Don’t think so, 
Ask anybody 
Who 
Has ever seen a 
Sugar beet. 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Mrs. William S. Schoppe continues the 
song with: 
I write to inquire 
If Amy Lowell ever saw 
A sugar beet—as it grows 
On the wide plains. 
In Montana, the sugar beets 
Are dirty white, and shaped, not 
Like tops 
Or little red balls, . 
But like parsnips. 
Not top-shaped, not blood-skinned, 
But like a carrot which has fainted 
And bled to death. 
Perchance Amy knows more 
About poetry 
Than about beetery, 
And then, again, 
Perhaps the joke is on me. 
If so, I will agree to laugh 
As heartily at myself 
As we have been obliged to 
At those little red balls. 
May I crave the indulgence 
Of an answer? 
Enclosed find 
Stamp. 

Bozeman, Montana 


And from Mrs. D. U. Oliver: 


TO AMY LOWELL 

Dear Amy Lowell, 

Hast ever seen the sugar beet beneath its na- 
tive skies? 

Crimson coat? Blood-skinned coat? forsooth! 

Sooner lemons under a carbuncle moon than the 
reverse. 

Tan coats, biege coats, 

Dirty pale cream-colored coats; 

Never ~ eae but dwindling lengthily to a 
point ; 

Worth indeed their weight in gold, with precious 
saccharine therein, 


Hast ever seen 

The creaking, grumbling loads of beet pulp? 
Or inhaled their aroma—not of Araby the Blest ? 
But giving nourishment and strength supreme 











American Year Book 
is now ready 


See page 292 

















To flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 

Dear one, thank thy lucky stars that thy con- 
stellation hath’ not placed thee 

Adjacent to a pile of beet pulp; 

Pale and glistening, akin somewhat to sourkraut 
in its aspect; 

Not gleaming like felines’ eyes, 

Nor as the ruby’s glow, 

But sickly, dirty, unkempt and pale as the 
sweet globe beneath the plains. 


Oh, Amy Lowell, 

It is to laugh! 

Carbuncles, mosaics, cats’ eyes!—Oh dear me! 
Loveland, Colorado 














1851 1918 


Sixty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Total Assets, $45,941,596 Gain, $3,548,246 
Total Income, 10,127,769 Gain, 1,421,703 


Insurance Insurance 

Paid for in Force 
er $18,730,368 $167,512,999 
Wa ccnes 25,208,950 179,815,823 
Cain, $6,748,582 Gain, $12,302,824 
1917....... 28,711,496 197,097,509 
Cain, $3,502,545 Gain, $17,281,686 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


Co-operation with our representatives 
in the placing of Life Annuity contracts 
led to an increase of 500 per cent. in 
Annuity premiums last year over the 
volume for 1916. Especial attention is 
called to the Company’s revised rates for 
Annuity Contracts. 


Growth of the Company in 


Twenty Years 
Premium Insurance 
Year Income Assets in Force 


1897. $1,589,458 $11,055,127 $46,021,069 
1907. 3,946,145 23,636,020 103,080,718 
1917. 7,474,281 45,941,596 197,097,509 














Will Prices Go 
Still Higher? 


Prices for raw materials are as 
uncertain as how long the war 
will last. Babson Reports will 
give you advance information on 
their trend—guide you straight 
when it comes to buying. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite y based on fundamental 

Statistics. 

Particulars sent free. 

Write to Dept. I-14 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Cuanatentien pat ste Character 
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Pebbles 


First Soldier (looking at pictures of 
himself)—Which do you think is the best, 
Mike? 

Second Soldier—Well, personally, I think 
> one of you in the gas mask is best.— 
"roth. 


Smith (at the wheel)—Do you know, I 
have a new theory about saving tires— 

Nervous Companion— Good heavens! 
What was that noise? 

Smith (wearily)—Only another theory 
exploded.—Baltimore American, 


“By George, yes. I’m the very Devil on 
yerms and microbes, and all that sort of 
dope. I sterilize and filter everything I can 
lay hold of. Now, .for instance, only 
jJast” 

“Great Cesar! It must be pretty rough 
on the other people in the house?” 

“Oh, I s’pose so. Even my relations are 
strained.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 





“All right, Oswald, now you ask me how 
to get down from an elephant. Understand? 
All right, shoot!” 

“Oh, I say, Oscar, can you inform me 
as to the best way of getting down from 
an elephant?” 

“Why, my dear boy, I’m surprized at 
your ignorance. You don’t get down from 
an elephant, you get it from a goose.” — 
Lehigh Burr. 


The village idiot gaped so long at the 
village grocer that that worthy man became 
irritated. 

“Look here, what you starin’ at? If you 
can find a man homelier than yourself, kill 
him !” 

The village idiot went in search of a man 
uglier than himself, and one day he found 
one, 

He tapped him on the shoulder. 

“I’ve got to kill you,” he said, smiling 
amiably. “You’re homelier than me.” 

The stranger turned and looked at the 
other for a full minute. 

“Am I?” he said. “Then for goodness 
seke kill me!”—New Idea. 


The fussy old gentleman 
«hance traveling companion : 

“Have, you any children, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; a son.” 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Ah, sir, he never so much as touched 
a cigarette.” 

“So much the better, sir; the use of to- 
bacco is a poisonous habit. Does he fre- 
-quent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you. Does he 
never come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after 
dinner.” 

“A model young man, sir; a model young 
man. How old is he?” 

“Just six months.”—London Opinion. 


asked the 


On a clear, cool evening in the early 
spring a man on a horse crost the ridge 
of a Kentucky mountain, and, seeing a 
eabin in the valley, turned his horse in 
that direction. The cabin was whitewashed 
and clean. The mountaineer and his family 
sat on the porch. Several children played 
in the yard. The stranger arrived at the 
gate and was invited in and sat down. 

“Stranger,” asked the mountaineer, 
you interested in our oil up here?’ 

“Well, no,” said the stranger, “I haven't 
much faith in oil. I hear of these people 
who suddenly strike it rich, but I never 
find them.” 

The old man chuckled and said: “I am 
one. Yesterday I was poor; today I am 
rich. I was just asking my family, now 
that we could have things, what they would 
rather have. Now John, here, he wants a 
horse, and Molly wants a new dress, and 
Susie says she'll take books. By the way, 
wife, what would you rather have?” 

The old lady never hesitated a minute. 
“Well,” she said, “I’m pretty tired cutting 
wood with a dull ax; I'll take a new ax.” 
—Bubble. 


“are 





Every Issue of 


Vanity Fair 
is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


“For God’s sake, cheer up the people of 
France,” said Pershing, when they asked 
him what America could do to help win the 
war. Morale, and the “cheero spirit” in 
France, in England, and in America will 
‘do more to beat Germany than any other 
single thing. Lack of it will give victory 
to the Hun. 





© Vanity Fair 


Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. 


Or go 
over the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel 


gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the men 
and women who stay. It can chronicle that side of the 
war which refuses to be dark—its unquenchable humor, 
its unconscious heroism, its outstanding figures, and mirror 
—cheerfully—the swift current of war-time life at home. 
That is our “bit” in this war. 


Vanity Fair covers the war. It pub- 
lishes serious articles on serious 
phases of it. It shows portraits of 
the men who are in the forefront. It 
treats as they deserve those incidents 
and accidents of war-time life which 
call for humorous appreciation or 
caustic comment. It also publishes 
—as always—everything entertaining 


and amusing in civil life. It is a 
sort of headquarters for the mind, a 
front-line trench in the affairs of the 
world, a listening post for news of 
the theatres, arts, sports, gaieties and 
fashions; a special official commu- 
niqué from General Headquarters— 
once a month—on the latest news 
from our artistic and social fronts. 


Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send it to Your | 
Soldier! 


Not only should you have on your library table those publica- 
tions which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the 
most serious way. But with them you should also have Vanity 
Fair, which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the 
pipers, and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. They 
want something amusing to read. There is nothing you could give 
them that would more exactly fit their needs than Vanity Fair. 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 


ten, if you mail the coupon now 


If you do not know Vanity 
Fair, or would like to know it 
better, you may have the next 
nine issues for $2—and even 
ten, if you mail the coupon now. 


You think nothing—in your poor 
deluded way—of spending $2 for 
a single theatre ticket, or two 
faded gardenias. Yet for that very 
$2 you may have ten months of 
Vanity Fair, and with it more en- 
tertainment than you would get 
from a winter of problem plays, 
or a five-foot shelf of novels. 





Attention! Eyes right! Salute the : r ry 
coupon! Tear it off, fill it out, and let ; s£ar3 Fr, Ca 
Vanity Fair keep you—for ten months y 4 Ss CPo an e 4 a 
—in step with the times. 7 a? Rey PSS ee Pe 
, SES ET SL og gh SS 
Rg & < - Os = ey ey Rog WS Vv 


























LHE NEW BOOKS 














Briefs for Two Belligerents 


UIGI CARNOVALE has written a 

highly documented defense of the re- 
cent foreign policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment under the title Why Italy Entered 
the Great War. The book is a large one 
in itself and is made doubly so by being 
printed in Italian as well as in English. 
The first part is devoted to an account of 
the atrocities of Austrian rule before the 
unification of the country and, while these 
undoubtedly explain and almost justify the 
heritage of hatred and distrust felt by the 
Italians for the Hapsburg Empire, they 
ean hardly be considered relevant to the 
problems of the present time. More to the 
point, tho exprest in a rhetorical manner 
that awakens some distrust, is the discus- 
sion of Italian sentiment in the “unre- 
deemed” provinces still under Austrian 
rule and of Italy’s position and duties as a 
member of the society of nations equally 
obliged with others to resist the aggres- 
sions of the Central Powers. 

America’s Case Against Germany, by 
Lindsay Rogers, is devoted principally to a 
chronicle of the negotiqtions between the 
two countries over unrestricted submarine 
warfare on merchantmen and to a discus- 
sion of those aspects of international mari- 
time law bearing on the matter. We pre- 
sume that few loyal Americans now doubt 
the extent and gravity of Germany’s inva- 
sion of our rights at sea, but this book will 
be useful to those who wish to know in just 
what respects Germany infringed inter- 
national law and it will play a valuable 
part in answering in a definite manner the 
misrepresentations with which apologists 
for the German cause have endeavored to 
confuse the issue. 

Why Italy Entered the Great War, by Luigi 

Carnovale, Italian-American Publishing Com- 

pany, Chicago. America’s Case Against Ger- 


many, by Lindsay Rogers. E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


For the Reader and Writer 


OUR recently published books will espe- 

cially interest any one who loves litera- 
ture, or who wishes to learn the art of 
writing. 

Three Centuries of American Poetry and 
Prose, a companion volume to “Twelve 
Centuries of English Poetry and Prose,” 
includes selections from the time of Captain 
John Smith to that of Emily Dickinson. 
The three editors have shown much taste 
and discrimination in selecting the best 
from three hundred years of American 
writing. In spite of the fact that they have 
brought everything into the compass of a 
convenient volume of 876 pages the se- 
lections are ample. It is delightful to find 
full extracts from such writers as Colonel 
William Byrd, of Westover, and John 
Woolman, reminding us anew that the 
writers of Colonial times were not mere 
literary names but people as human as 
ourselves. It would have been equally de- 
lightful if the editors could have included 
some of our twentieth century material. 

Readings in English Prose of the Nine- 
teenth Century has a somewhat similar aim. 
In this case, however, the editor makes no 
attempt to be inclusive. He has chosen thir- 
teen of the major prose writers of the nine- 
teenth century, seven of whom are repre- 
sented in the first volume. The names are 
all so great, and the selections so altogether 
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sdmirable, that the reader does not regret 
the omission of the industrious Southey, 
the gypsy-loving Borrow, or other good 
prose writers of the century. The lover of 
really good prose finds every selection en- 
tirely happy. Not the least interesting and 
illuminating, from a point of view of sub- 
ject matter, are the famous scathing reviews 
by Jeffrey, Wilson, Croker and other writ- 
ers, chosen from the slashing days of the 
Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s and the 
Quarterly. 

A Book of Narratives has a more prac- 
tical purpose. It presents some thirty-five 
more or less famous short stories, very hap- 
pily without annotation, arranged under 
such suggestive headings as “How to See 
a Story in Everyday Life,” “How to See 
Imaginatively,” ‘“‘How to Describe Charac- 
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ter” and “How to Present a Moral Issue.” 
The collection is thoroly enjoyable and, 
with the somewhat slight editorial equip- 
ment that is given, leads to considerable 
appreciation of the story-telling art. The 
book will be a practical help to any one 
who wishes to gain power in short story 
construction. 

Another book on writing, Facts, Thought 
and Imagination, is notably original and 
stimulating. The writers say that “A large 
part of the human race will not tell the 
truth, and another large part cannot if they 
try.” They therefore take up the subject 
of composition where the elementary rhet- 
orics leave off, and discuss the principles 
of writing, that lead to telling of things as 
they are, and presenting thought in a way 


that will appeal to the reader. To this end 

they give numerous examples from writing 

of the present day. 
Three Centuries of American Poetry and 
Prose. Selected and edited by Alphonso 
Gerald Newcomer, A.M., Late Professor of 
English in the Leland Stanford University, 
Alice E. Andrews, A.M., Teacher of English 
in the Johnson High School, St. Paul, and 
Howard Judson Hall, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in the Leland Stanford 
University. Scott, Foresman & Company. $1.75. 
Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by Raymond MacDonald Al- 
den, Professor of English in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.65. A Book of Narratives. Edited by Oscar 
James Campbell, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin, and Richard 
Ashley Rice, Professor of English, Smith Col- 
lege. D. C. Heath & Company. $1.50. Facts, 
Thought and Imagination, A Book on Writ- 
ing, by Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., Frederick 
Erastus Pierce, Ph.D., Willard Higley Dur- 
ham, Ph.D., of the Department of English, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.30. 


Secrets of Polar Travel 


HIS book might well have been simply 

a fine-print appendix to Rear-Admiral 
Peary’s “The North Pole,” explaining the 
methods of travel and equipment by which 
he accomplished his monumental achieve- 
ment of reaching the pole; and the inci- 
dents by which the value of his arrange- 
ments are here illustrated would have added 
further enlivenment to that volume. They 
do enliven this book, which otherwise has 
# minor interest to the casual reader. It 
will, however, be of extreme value to any 
one who may venture, hereafter, into the 
region of eternal ice, and will form a hand- 
book for his guidance of the foremost au- 
thority. The chief lesson inculcated is that 
which has been so forcibly urged since by 
Asmundsen and especially by Steffanson. 
that health, comfort and success depend 
upon adopting the Eskimo clothing, food 
and methods of life, developed by the con- 
stant residence of the natives under the 
conditions every explorer must meet. The 
book is liberally illustrated. 


Secrets of Polar Travel, by Rear-Admiral 
Robert E. Peary. The Century Company. $2.50. 


Rewriting the Revolution 


HEN the historians get thru with 

American history it will bear little 
resemblance to its old self. The American 
Revolution in Our School Textbooks, by 
Charles Altschul, is devoted to an intensive 
study of the chief texts in use today and 
those used twenty years ago with the ob- 
ject of showing that the present generation 
of voters has been brought up in practical 
ignorance of the fact that the leading Eng- 
lish statesmen of the period took the side 
of the American colonies. Professor Shot- 
well, of Columbia University, contributes a 
preface. The Unpopular History of the 
United States, by Harris Dickson, is writ- 
ten to show that voluntary enlistment has 
always failed as a means for the creation 
of an efficient army. Most of his examples 
are drawn from the Revolutionary War 
and from the War of 1812, and the chief 
source of material is General Upton’s 
“Military Policy of the United States.” In 
fact the book is nothing but a summary 
and popularization of Upton’s work. 


The American Revolution in Our School Text- 
Books, by Charles Altschul. New York: Geo. 
H. Doran. $1. The Unpopular History of the 
United States, by Harris Dickson. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes. 75 cents. 











